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ADIEU AND FORGIVE ME. 





BY CORNIE WILLIAMS LAWS. 





The wings of the roses are folded to rest, 

And the last glow of sunlight dies down in the west. 
O! fair is the evening, but saddened my heart, 

For o’er swelling seas I must quickly depart. 

Sweet eyes! lift thy lashes one moment to me— 

Do we part but for years, or eternity? 


The landscape grows dim in the twilight’s still gray, 
And the fire flies gleam through the sweet, rocking hay, 
And soon the last moor of my ship shall be riven; 

O! let thy last look say, ‘‘ Thou art forgiven.” 

Thou ‘It surely forgive me my follies I know, 

For my greatest fault is—to be loving thee so. 


As the billow has folded the star in its breast, 

While pulses of brightness break out o'er its crest, 

Thus thine image I'll bear, and its beauty shall be 

The gilding that tips the waves of Life’s Sea. 

Sweet-eyes, lift thy lashes one moment to mine, 

Are errors not human and pardons divine ? 
—Indianapolis Journal. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SCHARLIE. 





BY PAUL JACQUESE. 





CHAPTER VIII.—A Family Jar. 

The room in The Aerie, in which Arthur 
and Scharlie passed much of their time, 
was half workshop, half studio. One end 
of it, immediately beneath the tower of 
the building, was separated from the re- 
mainder by a partition of light but strong 
iron lattice work. The apartment thus 
formed was elegantly carpeted and fur- 
nished, and hung with tapestry. A harp 
stood by its narrow mullioned window, and 
various musical instruments were hung or 
laid carelessly about. A light, spiral stair- 
way in one corner ascended to the tower 
above. There were pictures in profusion, 
and upon an easel was a half-finished por- 
trait. Before this portrait sat Scharlie, 
talking in a low tone of voice to herself or 
to the person whom the picture repre- 
sented. The apartment on the other side 
of the lattice presented quite a contrast to 
this. There were work-benches along the 
wall, upon which were curious tools and 
pieces of machinery, and under which were 
shavings of wood and iron. Lathes and 


other wood and iron-working machinery 
sat beneath the windows and along the 
benches. 


Arthur, in blouse and apron, was 








diligently working upon an odd-looking 
machine, which might have been an attempt 
toward perpetual motion, filing and fitting 
some part of it to its place. A knock at 
the door interrupted him. Impatiently 
laying down his tools, he asked the cause 
of the disturbance. The answer was indis- 
tinct, but he evidently understood it, for 
he called to Scharlie: 

“Come here, child, and open the door.” 

She took a bunch of keys which hung at 
her belt, and selected one by the sense of 
touch, still looking at and talking to the 
portrait. She then arose mechanically and 
unlocked the door. Seagrove entered and 
was received by Arthur with stately polite- 
ness, and Scharlie, deigning not the least 
recognition of the visitor's presence, re- 
locked the door and returned to her pic- 
ture. 

‘So this is the room where you spend so 
much of your time,” said Seagrove, looking 
around on the many curious things. ‘“‘ How 
can you content yourself?” 

“T have learned to make the best of 
what can’t be helped,” replied Arthur. 
“Without employment I should be miser- 
able indeed; but by constantly employing 
both mind and hands, I keep comparatively 
happy, though I am little better than a 
prisoner.” 

‘But do you let this girl keep the keys?” 

“Why not? Sheis never out from under 
my eye, except when she goes up into the 
barred tower. My bed at night rests 
against her door, and any attempt to turn a 
key rings the bell there. I have duplicate 
keys to every lock in the building,” he con- 
tinued, drawing from his pocket a large 
bunch of keys, and placing them on the 
bench beside him. “I made them when they 
thought me at work on my machine here, 
and Scharlie knows nothing of it, nor does 
Constance, nor anybody else, except you. 
It pleases the child to carry the keys, and 
makes her feel less the restraint 1 am com- 
pelled to put upon her. Constance is no 
friend of mine, as I told you, although she 
is my sister, and does nothing to relieve 
me, but is secretly glad that my sense of 
duty forces this captivity upon me. Wait 
a minute. I will send the girl away, that 





we may converse without fear of interrup- 
tion.” 

He went to the barometer that hung by 
the window and examined it attentively 
for a moment. 

“T knew it,” he said. ‘“There’s a storm 
brewing. Scharlie, go up and watch the 
sky.” 

Scharlie took up a bit of embroidery that 
lay on the table near her, and ascended the 
spiral stairs as if in a reverie. 

“ How quiet she is!” remarked Seagrove. 

“The calm before the tempest,” replied 
Arthur. “ Wait till to-night.” 

He closed the light iron door, but did not 
lock it, and took a seat beside Seagrove. 

“Now to your secret and our plans,” he 
said, 

“What I am about to tell you,” answered 
Seagrove, “ will make us firm friends and 
brothers, or mortal enemies. It ought to 
make us friends, I know that; for it is not 
my fault, nor yours, that things are as we 
find them. None of us may choose our 
ancestors, nor are accountable for their sins 
that we have to suffer for. If my surmises 
are right, and you will confirm them if they 
are, one of us two has full ownership and 
control of The Aerie here, and money 
enough besides to satisfy anybody.” 

“One of us two!” exclaimed Arthur con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ What have you to do with 
it, pray?” 

“Perhaps nothing; you shall be the 
judge. If not, Iam at least the only one 
who can prove your title to it. You know 
the will by which Constance inherits ex- 
pressly states the intention to make an- 
other and a final disposition of the prop- 
erty. She claims that that later will was 
not made. I know it was.” 

“ And in my favor?’ asked Arthur, rising 
and pacing the floor in great agitation. 
“Prove that, and it shall make your for- 
tune.” 

“T mean it shall,” replied Seagrove drily. 
“I don’t propose to lose five years’ work.” 

“Only prove it,” continued Arthur. “I 


will then get my right, and crush a breed 
of reptiles that have been trying to crush 
me in their slimy and loathsome coils. I 
do n't blame Constance in this. 


If she lets 
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go, the whole property under the will goes 
to the very offscourings of the earth—the 
low-born, spontaneous outgrowth of wicked- 
ness, the wretches my father was fool 
enough to pollute himself by contact with, 
the—” 

“Softly,” said Seagrove, white with sup- 
pressed feeling. ‘I didn’t come here to 
discuss wrongs for which Iam in no way 
responsible. If you are willing to proceed 
calmly I will go on, though I confess I 
see only storms ahead. But I have seen 
and outridden storms before. I am a des- 
perate man when I have the advantage. 
Now listen quietly, and then decide. 1 
have information which I think will give all 
this property to you. I have information 
which I know will throw every cent of it 
out of your family. What I am willing to 
do is this: divide the property fairly be- 
tween you and me, or hold it together 
equally undivided.” 

‘‘ A modest proposition, indeed!” sneered 
Arthur. 

“Move modest than it seems, perhaps,” 
rejoined Seagrove. ‘‘ You must be aware 
that you can do nothing of yourself. Iam 
willing to share equally with you if we suc- 
ceed, and to give and take a‘bare promise to 
that effect. I am the more willing, because 
I have reason to believe that I shall be the 
one to fulfill the promise; that my chances 
to get all are better than yours.” 

“Indeed! Then why don’t you proceed 
alone and get it all?” 

“Because you can give me the informa- 
tion which will insure success. I know 
who you are. You know nothing of me. 
Neither can be sure to succeed without the 
help of the other. Let us then be brothers 
and work together.” 

Finding all attempts vain to fathom the 
secret that Seagrove treasured so carefully, 
Arthur at length gave his assent to the 
proposal, and the promise was solemnly 
given and received. 

“Now tell me,” said Seagrove, ‘ what 
you know of your father. Did he build 
this place ?” 

“Oh, no; but it became his when he 
succeeded to the management of the com- 


pany.” 
“fHumph! To the leadership of the 


gang would be better,” answered Seagrove. 
“ Yousee I know something of this matter.” 

“At any rate the property became his, 
as the deeds show,’ replied Arthur, evi- 
dently annoyed. “He never occupied it 
till after the death of mother.” 

“Did he ever marry again?” 

Arthur became very pale and excited. 
He paced the floor rapidly the full length 
of the room for some minutes, at times 
striking one clenched hand into the open 
palm of the other, and again pressing his 
temples with both hands. Seagrove watched 
him narrowly, and once when he was at 
‘the farther end of the room quietly cocked 





the revolver in his pocket. At length the 
man grew calmer and stopped in front of 
his companion, who was now standing in 
forced and waiting calmness. 

“Yes!” he snapped angrily. ‘“ At least 
he lived with a low, disreputable woman, 
who—” 

‘“Was my mother!” 

That wasa spark ina magazine. Arthur 
reeled and clasped his forehead as though 
stunned by the blow, while Seagrove stood 
with every faculty alert, and every muscle 
tense. Then Arthur regained his physical 
balance, but became more agitated than 
ever. He glared like a wild animal and 
ground his teeth with fury. Then he 
strode up and down the room, uttering 
horrid imprecations. Finally in his rage 
he seized a small bar of iron and rushed 
toward Seagrove, who still stood, the pic- 
ture of desperate fearlessness, prepared to 
defend himself. The death of one or both 
seemed inevitable, when a peal of frenzied 
laughter from the latticed room startled 
and paralyzed both. And there with one 
hand clutching the half-opened door, with 
her eyes shining through the tangled 
mass of her disheveled hair, stood or half 
crouched Scharlie—the girl who haif an 
hour before had gone up the tower stairs 
so quietly and obediently—now the very 
impersonation of madness. Seagrove trem- 
bled with a fear before unfelt, and looked 
for a way of escape. To be locked up with 
a man who seemed determined to destroy 
him, while a maniac held the keys, was not 
a position to be envied. But fortune fa- 
vored him. His eye rested upon the bunch 
of keys on the work-bench, and as Arthur 
hurried to prevent the girl from escaping 
from her cage, he caught them up, and 
darting to the door, was outside in an in- 
stant, with the keys in his possession. 

Seagrove lost no time in seeking a dis- 
tant part of the house when once safely 
outside, and hurried all the more, because 
he heard approaching steps. But he could 
not help hearing as he retreated a fierce 
struggle going on within, with screams and 
blows against the iron lattice. Before he 
reached the end of the hall, however, the 
noise ceased, and he heard the sound of 
the harp, preclusive of coming calm. Half 
an hour later he sat in the garden, as the 
moon came up behind the gathering clouds, 
and listened to the girl’s voice, clear, sweet 
and steady, mingling with the notes of the 
instrument, and he felt that all the baser 
passions of our nature and even dethroned 
reason could be controlled and subdued by 
the sweet influence of music. 

All night, and as long as the storm lasted, 
which kept Asa and Wealthy prisoners on 
the island, the strains were heard at inter- 
vals, as was always the case during a storm, 
and ceased only with the calming of the 


elements. 
[To be Continued.} 
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New York, April 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

The long operatic and concert season which is soon to 
close with us here has been one of the most successful 
ever known in this city. Since last September our purses 
have stood, without flinching, the drain upon them in 
this direction, and their strings appear still sufficiently 
relaxed to meet even the most sanguine expectations of 
managers. The Nilsson triumph was one so signal in 
every relation, that it can not fail to be marked with a 
white stone amongst us for many aday to come. This 
is owing simply to the fact that the Northern Nightin- 
gale is at present wi: hout a rival on this side of the At- 
lantic, while the same may be said of Mons. Jamet and 
Mons. Capoul, in so far as dramatic excellence is con- 
cerned. There is, I am aware, not much to be said in 
favor of Mons. Capoul’s voice; but then his art is admi- 
rable, and his execution superb. Hear him in the Barber, 
and you will at once recognize this latter. Mons. Jamet, 
however, is exceptional in all the requisites of a fine 
artist. His voice is admirable and tuneful to intensity, 
his execution capital, and his dramatic perceptions of the 
first order, as evidenced by his Me;histopheles, his Plunket, 
his Lothario, and his Bertram. The splendid contralto, 
Mixs Annie Louise Cary, makes up a quartette here, 
which, as yon will perceive, is not to be met with every 
day. 

The Parepa troupe is still with us, »nd singing to 
crowded houses. So great an array of talent as it 
presents could not fail to command large audiences. It 
is, however, a question whether the management will 
realize a very great sum in the premises, so large and 
expensive the number of the leading artists, not to 
speak of a full orchestra and chorus. Wachtel, Miss 
Phillips, and Santley alone weigh heavily on the re- 
ceipts of any one performance, and they are as but a 
drop in the bucket compared with the remaining sources 
of expense. Wachtel has been subjected to very extraor- 
dinary criticisms here on the part of the New York 
Herald, but as that journal enables us, through the fol- 
lowing paragraph published in its leading columns of 
this morning, to form some estimate of its critical acu- 
men and inductive reasoning, it will be quite as, well to 
permit it to fall by its own hand: 

** When we look back upon the long and checkered ca- 
reer of Italian opera in this city, from the days of 
Malibran to the present time, it will be seen that all that 
these stars of the lyric drama have done has been to 
drain our pockets, without leaving any substantial guod 
for art behind them.”’ 

If this is not an outrage upon civilization and every 
sentiment of justice, generosity, and truth, I don’t know 
whatis. But, then, the Herald is a powerful and wealthy 
journal, and can afford to go ‘‘ont at the elbows”? in 
music. It supports the splendid voice and stern mathe- 
matics of Santley, however, and this fortunate blunder 
may be accepted as some atonement for its other delin- 
quencies. 

Nilsson left us for Philadelphia, where she sang in 
Lucia, last night. She is to be with us again on the 29th, 
in a farewell performance. She sails with Mr. Jarrett for 
Europe on May Ist, as I observed on a former occasion. 
Mile. Duval and Messrs Capoul and Jamet leave us at 
this latter period also. Miss Kellogg has already sailed 
for England, to fill an engagement in Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane, under Mr. Mapleson. She retarns 
in September to join Lucca, at the Academy of Music, 
under Jarrett and Maretzek. It is thought that Mr. 
Jarrett, who is a great fri-nd of Mapleson’s, negotiated 
this «engagement. Sarasate, assisted by an eminent 
German pianist, Herr Bonawitz, and by other fine 
artists, gives a grand concert at Steinway Hall this even- 
ing. On the 18th, we are to have another performance 
in the same place, for the benefit of a prima donna nine 
yearsofage! What next? -Suchanannouncement caps 
the climax of all assurance and absurdity. Recently 
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there was a grand re: eption of the Lotos Club, at Weber’s 
panoforte warerooms, Fitth avenue. It was crowded 
with artists, among whom were Parepa, Kellogg, Mad- 
ame Anna Bishop, Mrs. Seguin, and numerous others of 
the first water. Whatever Weber puts his hand to 
shines. Weh!i and Mr. G. W. Colby have joined Miss 
Vienna Demorest’s concert troupe, and are now starring 
it with herin the West. The Sunday evening concerts 
are still continued with success at the Grand Opera 
House, where, during the week, Lalla Rookh is patronized 
largely. This establishment has been leased by Mr. 
Daly, vf the Fifth Avenue Theater, for a term of years, 
from September next. i 

Miss Le Clerq is about closing a successful engagement 
at Booth’s, where the proprietor himsclf enters on a 
farewell engagement on the 22d. Mr. Charles Matthews 
reappears in London Assurance, at Wallack’s, on the 18th. 
Laura Keene is at Wood’s Museum. Mrs. John Wood 
closes her engagement at Niblo’s this week. On the 29th, 
Parepa gives Trovatore in Brooklyn—the same evening 
that Nilsson takes her farewell of us at the Acadi my 
here, in New York. Humpty Dumpty has bought out the 
fee simple of the Olympic. All our places of amusement 
appear to be well patronized. Great things are expected 
from Jarrett and Maretzek in the fall. They are both 
working like beavers. Nor is Strakosch idle in relation 
to Patti. He is wide awake also, and has his brother 
Maurice on the qui vive in Europe, where he goes to join 
him in May. 

The weather is «xceedingly cold and unpleasant here 
just now, We had quite a fall of snow last evening, and 
this morning it israw and uncomfortable. You who are 
on the threshold of the sunny South will be more agreea- 
bly circumstanced. The breath of the violet reaches you 
befure it perfumes our reluctant skies; but it shall be 
with us ere long, nevertheless. ARION. 


BALTIMORE. 
Battrmorr, April 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

To complete your record of current musical events, I 
send you a report from Baltimore. The last month has 
afforded us quite a round of musical gayeties. There 
were, first, three soirees of classical music, and one 
symphony concert, given at the Peabody Institute 
Academy of Music, in all of which the programmes were 
excellent, and the music very well rendered. Prof. 
Hamerik, the new director, exhibits a very high degree 
of musical genius in his own compositions as well as in 
his orchestral rendering of the works of the old tone- 
masters. 

The music-loving public in Baltimore are becoming 
quite well schooled in orchestral music, having heard 
during the past four years about fifty symphony concerts, 
given under the able direction of Dr. L. H. Southard, 
and perhaps half as many more given by the Haydn and 
other musical societies, and a dozen from Theodore 
Thomas’ great orchestra. 

This last organization gave us a visit and three con- 
certs last week. To praise Thomas’ Orchestra is now 
simply to waste words. People never expect anything 
but the best kind of playing, and are never disappointed. 
In fact, if a man wants to know about his own taste for 
music, let him hear one of Thomas’ concerts. If he likes 
it, he likes music; if he has no appreciation of that, he 
need never listen to any other. 

In each programme Thomas gives us something from 
Wagner, but never a note too much. Great enthusiasm 
was shown over the ‘“‘Introduction and chorus from 
Tristan and Isolde,’’ and on a former occasion, a similar 
selection from ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ brought out “ bravos”’ 
from all around the house. 

Easter week gave us a farewell visit from Nilsson, 
Brignoli, and others in Strakosch’s Italian Opera Troupe, 
and although the tickets were put at $4, the Concordia 
was crammed with a very enthusiastic audience. Nils- 
son gave us ‘ Lucia,’ ‘* Faust,’ and ‘* Mignon,’ and 
Miss Cary appeared in all these and in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 

During the same week, the last of the tenth annual 
series of concerts was given by the Haydn Society, under 
the direction of Prof. Wm. F. Thiede. In addition to 
the fine programme of orchestral music, Brignoli sang 
twice, and Miss Cary three times, besides responding to 
encores. The large hall of the new Masonic Temple was 
entirely filled with a most fashionable audience, nearly 
all in full dress. Both Brignoli and Miss Cary were in 








the best possible humor, and never sang better. 


ST. LOUIS. 





St. Louis, April 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

I can think of nothing in the line of music meriting 
special mention this month. The number of church 
festivals, concerts, dramatic entertainments, etc., are 
legion; but as they are common to all localities at this 
season of the year, I will not cumber your columns with 
uninteresting details. 

Neither is the:e anything of remarkable interest in 
the dramatic world hereabouts. At De Bar’s Opera 
House we have had Johnny Thompson, with his everlast- 
ing ‘‘On Hand, or True to the Last,’’ but not an ex- 
traordinary attendance. Then came, at the same place, 
Joe Emmett and his ever-welcome ‘‘ Fritz” to good 
houses. Next week he will produce ‘‘Carl, the Fiddler,” 
which we understand to be superior, in dramatic inter- 
est, to Mr. Emmett’s older specialty. On the 29th, Mr. 
Ben De Bar will appear as Falstaff. 

Sothern, with his splendid personation of Lord Dun- 
dreary, in ‘*Our American Cousin,”’ will appear fora 
week at the Olympic, commencing on the 8th. Mr. 
Sothern drew immense audiences, and gave as fine a 
characterization as was ever witnessed in St. Louis. 
Last Monday the Wyndham Comedy Company began a 
moderately successful engagement, following Mr. Soth- 
ern. 

On Monday, April 22, the management announce the 
production of the grand s;ectacular comedy drama, 
“The Veteran,” with new and magnificent scenery, cos- 
tumes, armor, uniforms, appointments, and effects, ina 
style of unparalleled splendor and taste. It is probable 
this new play will have a long and successful run. 

At Rankin’s Theater the stock company occupied the 
boards until last Monday, when the sterling comedy 
company of Mark Smith began an engagement, and 
have played ever since toa crowded auditorium. This 
is the farewell appearance of the present company in 
this city, as Mr. Smith will leave for Europe shortly on 
professional business. His business is with England, 
but his wife and daughter, who will accompany him 
across the ocean, will go to Italy and take up their resi- 
dence. Next week Mr. Rankin will reproduce “ Little 
Emily,” from Dickens’ ‘* David Copperfield.”” This com- 
pany will make a summer trip north, appearing at St. 
Paul in June. 

At Mercantile Library Hall, on the 25th, the Mendels- 
sohn Union, formerly Haymakers’ Society, will give a 
new operetta, entitled ‘‘ A Winter’s Evening Entertain- 
ment,” for the benefit of the Orphans’ Home. This 
operetta is said to be superior in point of music and 
scenery to the cantata of *‘ The Haymakers.” 

The new organ of the Second Presbyterian Church will 
blow in”? next Friday evening, with a full chorus of 
forty selected voices and three good organists. 

Mvusicus. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

The two grand events of April in this city have been the 
operatic entertainments of the Nilsson company, and 
the grand concerts of Theodore Thomas. The engage- 
ment of the former opened at the Academy of Music, on 
Monday 15th, with ‘“‘Luciadi Lammermoor.” ‘Faust,’ 
with Nilsson as Marguerite, was given on the 17th, 
‘*Mignon ”’ on the 18th, ‘“‘ Fra Diavalo”’ last evening, 
and this afternoon, ‘‘ Il Trovatore.”’ Monday she enacts 
“Hamlet.” The season, in spite of the feeling against 
the company for avoiding us last season, has been «a com- 
plete ovation, and successful in every respect. The merits 
of this troupe of singers are already known, consequently 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. The papers gen- 
erally spoke in the highest terms of the performances. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with Miss Marie 
Krebs, reappeared at the Academy of Music, Wednesday 
evening, 17th, and gave one of their splendid concerts be- 
forealargeaudience. The following was the programme 
rendered : 

Overture—Magic Flute, Mozart. Adagio—Prome- 
theus, Beethoven. Violoncello, Harp, Flute, Clarion- 
ette, and Bassoon Obligato—Messrs. Hermann, Rocco, 
Weiner, Wendelschafer, and Eltz. Concerto—G minor, 
op. 25, Mendelssohn—Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra. 
Symphonic Poem—Les Preludes, Liszt. Overture—Ober- 


on, Weber. Theme and Variations—Quartette D minor, 
Shubert. String Orchestra—Waltz—Geschichten aus 





G1ORNO. 





dem Weiner Wald, Strauss. A. Nocturne, Lorely, Seel- 





Miss Marie 
Overture—Poet and Peasant, Suppe. 


ing; B. Rondo, E flat, op. 32, Weber. 
Krebs. 

This is one of the best programmes this troupe has ever 
given here. The symphonic poem of Liszt was, of 
course, the most important of the orchestral numbers. 
The rendition of this left very little to be desired, and, 
indeed, all the selections were, as usual, given with ex- 
quisite effect. Miss Krebs was warmly received, and 
played with her accustomed brilliancy. The Mendels- 
sohn Concerto tried her powers of execution, and in the 
Nocturne, which she played later in the evening, the 
audience were given arn evidence of her ability to inter- 
pret more delicate sentiment. 

This 1s to be the last visit of this superb organization 
the present season, and the last appearance of Miss 
Krebs previous to her departure for Europe. The pro- 
gramme of the other two entertainments was nearly 
equal to that of the first night, aud gave the most un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

A host of lesser concerts and musical entertainments 
have been given of course, as this is the season for church 
benefits, etc., but I will not trouble you with recounting 
them. 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave their second con- 
cert of the season last Tuesday evening at Musical Fund 
Hall. The principal feature of this entertainment was 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, which has never before 
been sung in this country. The solo parts were credit- 
ably sung by Miss E. N. Thompson, Miss Kate Eishon, 
and Mr. William Hamilton, who were supported by a 
grand orchestra and a full chorus. The Dettingen Te 
Deum is a very celebrated work, and as the Handel and 
Haydn Society had taken a great deal of pains to pro- 
duce it inan appropriate manner, it was a musical treat 
of a rare order to hear it. 

The drama has had such representatives as Booth, the 
Davenports, and other standard performers. Mr. B.’s 
engagement closes this evening. 

On Monday evening next Miss Cushman will make her 
first appearance on the Philadelphia stage in nine years, 
and will personate ‘* Queen Katharine,”’ in Shakespeare’s 
historical play of Henry VIII. Miss Cushman will be 
supported, it is understood, by Mr. C. W. Couldock, who 
has been engaged expressly for the part of ‘‘ Cardinal 
Wolsey,” and by Mr. Davenport, who will undertake 
the role of ‘Henry VIII.’’ The play will be placed upon 
the stage with unusual care, arrangements having been 
made for bringing in some of the elegant scenery used 
at Booth’s Theater, New York, during the recent en- 
gagement of Miss Cushman. Miss Cushman’s season at 
the Chestnut is, according to the present arrangement, 
limited to six evening and one matinee performance, and 
she is only announced to appear in one role. 

On Monday, Mrs. J. A. Oates, with her burlesque com- 
pany, will commence a season at the Chestnut Street 
Theater, and will produce Fort:nio, or The Seven Gifted 
Servants, which we believe has never yet been performed 
in Philadelphia. 

A new play, with the suggestive title of Black Friday, 
of which Mr. T. B. McDonough and Mr. Harry Hare- 
wood Leech, formerly of this city, are joint authors, will 
be produced on Monday next at Niblo’s Garden, New 
York. We understand that great pains have been taken 
with the mountings of this piece, which it is expected 
will be the sensation of the season. In order to afford 
Philadelphia brokers and others an opportunity to 
witness the first representation, aspecial train will be run 
from this city to New York on Monday afternoon. 

The other announcements for the immediate future 
are scarcely worth recording here. MIGNon. 
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BOSTON. 


Boston, April 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Mr. Gilmore's magnificent enterprise continues to oc- 
cupy the thoughts and claim the attention of a large 
portion of the people of Boston. I suppose you people 
out West occasional y turn your minds Bostonward, and 
some of you will be with usin June. Isend you another’ 
quantity of Jubilee gossip, taking it for granted that 
inasmuch as the subject interests people generally 
throughout Europe and America, it will not be uninter- 
esting to you. 

Mr. Gilmore has received a new choral, entitled ‘* Light! 
Love! Peace!”’ by Mr. George E. Whiting. The music 
has been composed expressly for the Jubilee, and is said 





to be a composition of great merit. 
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Mr. George L. Osgood, who has done much to aid the 
Jubilee management in securing Strauss and other emi- 
nent musicians in Europe, will return to Boston in time 
for the festival, and bring with him a number of his 
friends. 

The complete edition of the music is being received 
from the publishers at the rate of one thousand copies per 
day ; this falls far below the demand for them. In pass- 
ing along the streets one is surprised to see the number 
of people who have in their hands the complete edition 
of Jubilee music, known by its redcover. It is suggested 
that the reason for using a brilliant red cover, was that 
when in the hands of the singers it would have the ap- 
pearance of a vast red ribbon extending along the entire 
front of the chorus, 

The four sections of the Boston Chorus, which have 
been rehearsing for the past month or so, on different 
evenings, came together at Music Hall recently, for their 
first rehearsal en masse. This organization numbers be- 
tween three and four thousand voices, and these, be it 
known, constitute only a portion—something over one- 
half—of the Boston division of the great Jubilee Chorus. 
Outside the Boston Chorus there are the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the Boston Choral Union, the Boston 
Catholic Choral Soc ety, and no less than eight lesser 
associations, enrolled among the one hundred and sev- 
enty odd choral associations which go to make up the 
grand total of twenty thousand singers. There were 
probably about three thousand three hundred singers 
assembled, the different parts being distributed about 
as follows : Sopranos, 900; Altos, 800; Tenors, 709; Basses, 
900. Mr. Carl Zerrahn conducted, and the accompanists 
were Messrs. George E. Whiting and B. D. Allen, the 
former presiding at the great organ and the latter at the 
piano. Space allotted to me is not sufficient for a minute 
description of this monster rehearsal, so I will not at- 
tempt it. The result, however, is said to have been 
highly gratifying both to the management and the per- 
formers. Arrangements are now completed for mass 
rehearsals in three other places in Massachusetts and 
onein Vermont. The advantage of bringing several so- 
cieties together for practice is obvious. 

Mr. Gilmore has returned from his visit to New York 
and Washington, and Dr. Tourgee from his flying trip 
to New Hampshire and Vermont, and the headquarters 
of the Jubilee presents its customary business aspect. 
As the choral societies are now organized and hard at 
work upon the Jubilee music, there is less excitement 
about the office than there was a few weeks ago, when in- 
numerable inquiries by letter or by personal application 
were made daily in reference to the chorus and the details 
of its organization. 

Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin has gone to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baitimore to make further arrangements for 
the orchestra. Upon his arrival in New York he will 
revise the list of musicians made up from the different 
cities, and make such selections as he may deem best. 
Thus far only three bands—the Germania, the Brigade, 
and Gilmore’s—have been engaged, comprising about 
seven hundred musiciaus. An immense number of bands 
have proffered theirservices. It is intended to make the 
grand orchestra consist of the following pieces: first 
violins, 250; second violins, 200; violas, 150; violoncellos, 
100 ; contra basses, 100; first flutes, 12; second flutes, 12; 
first clarionets, 12; second clarionets, 12; first oboes, 10; 
second oboes, 10; bassoons (first, second, third, fourth), 
10; French horns (first, second, third, fourth), 24; trum- 
pets (first, second, third, fourth), 24; alto trombones, 12; 
tenor trombones, 12; bass trombones, 8; bass tubas, 6; 
tympani (pairs), 6; small drums, 10; bass drums, 4; 
cymbals (pairs), 4; great drum, 1; great triangle, 1; 
total, 1,000. 

Clara Louise Kellogg has been engaged as the leading 
soprano. 

We have had concerts almost numberless this month, 
principal among which are those of Rose D’Erina, at 
Tremont Temple. In one sense these concerts are a 
novelty. The plan of the entertainments is to illustrate 
the ballad music of every civilized nation, and also to 
show the different styles of the great representative com- 
posers; and the lady's repertoire is sufficiently extensive 
to furnish the needed material. The songs are inter- 
spersed with ‘‘ descriptive introductions,” and the pro- 
grammes will be varied with piano and organ solos. At 
the concert on the Ist inst., Cherubini'’s “‘ Ave Maria,”’ 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide,” Arditi Valse ‘ Brillante,” 
Yradier’s ‘“‘ Hunting Song,” ‘“‘Old Folks at Home,” 
‘** Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” ‘* Katy’s 





Letter,” and a great number of other selections were 
presented. 

The two hundreth and fourteenth concert of the New 
England Conservatory of Music was given in the Wes- 
leyan Hall, April 2, at one o’clock, Mrs. Barry, Mr. J. 
K. Paine, Mr, Schultze, and Mr. Fries taking part. A 
feature of special interest in the concert was the render- 
ing by Mrs. Barry of two numbers from Mr. Paine’s ora- 
torios of ‘‘St. Peter,” the recitative, ‘‘ And lo! Judas 
came,” and the air, ‘*The Lord is faithful and right- 
eous,”’ 

Mr. Peck’s annual benefit concert took place in Mu- 
sic Hall on the 3d, and was largely attended. Extraor- 
dinary attractions were offered in the presence of Mrs. 
Seguin, Mrs. Van Zandt, Miss Krebs, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Castle, Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, and in the very 
fine programme, which was as follows: 1. Overture— 
Tannhauser (by request), Wagner—orchestra. 2. Duet— 
** Ai nostri monti,” Il Trovatore, Verdi—Mrs. Seguin 
and Mr. Castle. 3. Song—I am content, Sainton—Mr. 8. 
C. Campbell. 4. Concerto No. 1, G minor, op. 25, Men- 
delssohn—Miss Marie Krebs and orchestra. 5. Ca- 
vatina—Mrs. Van Zandt. 6. Einleitung, Loreley, Max 
Bruch—orchestra. 7. Overture, Robespierre, Litolff— 
orchestra. 8. Trauemerei ( by request), Schumann—or- 
chestra. 9. Duet, I Pescatori, Gabussi—Messrs. Castle 
and Campbell. 10. Song, Strangers yet, Claribel—Mrs. 
Zelda Seguin. 11. Waltz, Konigslieder, Strauss—or- 
chestra. 12. Song, May Queen, Blumenthal—Mr. Will- 
iam Castle. 13. Quartette from Rigolette, Verdi—Mrs. 
Van Zandt, Mrs. Seguin, Messrs. Castle and Campbell. 
14. Saltarello, by Gounod—orchestra. 

The Jubilee Singers, as they style themselves, have 
given some very pleasant entertainments here. They 
started only a short time ago to raise $20,000 for Fisk 
University, and they have already got about $15,000 of 
that amount. They have had excellent success every- 
where, and have aroused great enthusiasm in many 
places where they could hardly have expected it. Their 
music is peculiar in some respects, but it is very pleasing, 
and we seldom sce associated together voices of such 
strength and power and sweetness as they possess. 

Mr. Zerrahn’'s annnal benefit concert was given on the 
10th, when Gvethe and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont’’ was 
rendered. Miss Charlotte Cushman was too ill to read 
the connecting drama, and the services of Mr. W. M. 
Mason were secured. The Egmont music was last per- 
formed in Boston, March 26, 1869, at one of Mr. Zerrahn’s 
second series of Philharmonic concerts, Mrs. Harwood 
being the vocalist, and Mrs. Julia Bennett Barrow the 
reader. 

Mr. Lang’s second series of Symphony Concerts were 
inaugurated Thursday afternoon, April 11, in the Me- 
chanics’ Hall. The programme for the opening concert 
was as follows: 1. Overture to ‘‘ Die Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde,” Mendelssohn. 2. Symphony in F, No. 8, 
Beethoven. 3. Concerto for piano-forte, in A minor, op. 
54, Schumann; Mr. G. A. Adams. 4. Overture to 
** Preciosa,”’ by Weber. 

Senor Sarasate, the eminent violinist, gave a concert iu 
the Music Hall the same night. He had the assistance of 
Signor Ferranti, Signor Randolfi, Miss P. Nininger, 
soprano, and Herr Bonawitz, pianist, being the first ap- 
pearance in Boston of the last two artists. They made a 
favorable impression. 

A new series of People’s Concerts was inaugurated on 
the 10th, under the management of Mr. H. T. Reed. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music gave a soiree on the 
llth in the Wesleyan Hall. The programme was choice 
and rendered by Mr. Kichberg, Mr. Leonhard, Mr. Wulf 
Fries, and Mr. Castelli. 

Mr. Thomas and his Grand Orchestra, assisted by Miss 
Krebs, gave three farewell concerts in the Music Hall, on 
the afternoon and evening of the 6th and the evening of 
the 7th. : , 

I intended to have written something concerning the 
drama and future developments, but I see there is no 
room this month. MuvRILLo. 





CHICAGO. 


CuicaGo, April 22, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

To mention in detail all the amateur concerts and 
dramatic entertainments we have had since I last wrote 
you, would about use up all your available space, and 
not be of special interest to your readers. The Aimee 
Opera Bouffe Company, I believe, has been the only 








musical visitors of any importance we have had, and 
what a season they had! Aimee came, saw, and con- 
quered. Her fame had precedel her, rendering the 
audience which overflowed the Academy night after 
night so well disposed toward her that they would prob- 
ably have been pleased in any event; but she came to 
storm, and storming has carried away whole parquettes 
full of golden opinions. Chicago has seen Lambele and 
Tostee running with French fire through the roles of 
Offenbach’s creation, but Chicago has never seen so be- 
witching a ‘* Duchess”’ as Aimee. She is bright, versa- 
tile, bubbling with humor, full of merriment from the 
top of her blonde curls to the toe of her petite boot. In 
a twinkling she runs the whole gamut of human expres- 
sion from grave to gay, and if in one moment you think 
her trenching too boldly upon the line dividing delicacy 
from grossness, in the next, melted with melody rippling 
from the sweetest of throats, you pronounce her the 
most modest of prima donnas. She is consummate in 
every expression, eloquent in every motion, happy in 
every conception. 

Before the next musical season opens, we shall have 
three new theaters completed. McVicker’s, on the old 
site; Hooley’s, on the lot next west of the old Sherman 
House site; and Aiken’s, on the corner of Wabash 
avenue and Congress street. All of these will be 
elegant structures, with an average seating capacity of 
about 2,000. 

The Chicago Oratorio Society will give two grand 
concerts on the evenings of the 2d and 3d of May, at 
which time the oratorio of ‘* Messiah” will be given. 
Mrs. Clara Huck, Mrs. Davidson, Mr. Bischoff, and Mr. 
Foltz will probably sing in the solos. The orchestra will 
number fifty pieces, all under the management of Prof. 
Butterfield. 

The company of German actors under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Ostermann, which has until now played at 
the Turn Halle “ Vorwarts,’’ have rented the Globe 
Theater for their Sunday performances, to begin from 
the month of May. 

The Wyndham Comedy Company will open in full 
force on the 6th of May next, at the Globe, to fill a 
fifteen weeks’ engagement. 

The Chicago Art Gallery is to be revived at once by 
Mr. Aiken, who has arranged with Mr. Brand to con- 
struct a building 25x75 feet, adjoining the photograph 
gallery, with the entrance on the first floor. There will 
also be some studio room. 

The ‘* Black Crook” is having a successful and un- 
limited season at the Globe, which is the principal 
dramatic attraction just now. Mr. Chanfrau closed an 
indifferently successful season at the Academy of Music 
Saturday evening. Mr. B. G. Campbell’s ‘ Peril, or 
on the Beach at Long Branch,” is to be produced at 
the Academy to-morrow evening. ORPHEUS. 


GREAT ARTISTIC AND LITERARY GATHERING AT 
WEBEB’S PIANO ROOMS, FITH AVENUE. 





It is by no means an easy matter to bring together a 
small number of artists, in various departments, and 
sprinkle them with a spice of litterateurs and critics. A 
thousand petty jealousies and small personal prejudices 
have to be overcome, by consummate diplomacy, before 
a moderately happy family can be gathered together in 
one cage. If small gatherings demand such diplomacy 
to produce a successful issue, what gigantic efforts were 
demanded to congregate such a wonderful array of 
talent as was present at Albert Weber’s Piano-Rooms, 
on Saturday evening last, the 6th of April? 

It is true that the invitation was signed by a dozen 
gentlemen, representing a committee, and among them 
several prominent attaches of the press, and all of them 
members of the tempest-torn Lotus Club—each of whom 
should purchase a copy of J. N. Pattison’s ‘‘Stormy- 
Petrel-Polka-Hurricane;” but to suppose that they 
could influence such an agglomeration of talent is 
simply preposterous. They represented but a fraction of 
newspaper power, and that power by no means domi- 
nant. 

Still their power is to a certain extent tangible, but 
only when the moving principle is known. And who is 
the man that wields the power to suggest to the press, to 
control the movements of artists without the assumption 
of dictation, and to mold both to the purposes of his 
social and business interests? We reply advisedly, while 
we smile at the unquestionable fact: That man is Albert 
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Weber, the piano-manufacturer of Fifth Avenue! the 
youngest man in the trade, who by his shrewdness and 
tact, and by his broad view of business possibilities, 
assisted by intelligent management, has bridged for him 
self a way from West Broadway to Fifth Avenue, where, 
on Saturday last, he received as host nearly all the most 
brilliant, talented, and popular artists at present in the 
city. 

The attendance was very large, making, we should 
think, between six and seven hundred, three-fourths of 
whom may be safely classed as professionals, the balance 
being composed of the most distinguished dilletante of 
New York. With such a vast array of talent present, 
with such varied excellence to choose from, the question 
as to who should be asked to play or sing became em- 
barrassing, and the evening was far advanced when the 
choice fell upon that talented and beautiful young 
pianiste, Mlle. Manzocchi, who opened the entertainment, 
and won the warmest recognition of her graceful play- 
ing. Madame Clara Brinkerhoff followed, and was suc- 
ceeded by Welili, who played superbly, and accepted an 
encore because the public willed itso. After these the 
music went on in rapid succession. Santley sang amid 
thunders of applause, which compelled him to a second 
time. 8. B. Mills followed, then Macdonald and Mrs. 
Zelda Seguin, and afterward Miss Kellogg. Her recep- 
tion was immensely enthusiastic, and her singing was 
exquisite, literally captivating her audience. Mlle. 
Morensi, Lenorita Filomeno, Randolfi, Tom Karl, and 
one of the most brilliant of all the stars, Sarasate. Be- 
side these, Lindsay Sloper, Colby, Carozzi, Dachauer, 
and others played a part in the brilliant programme. 

An ample and liberal banquet was served, of which all 
present partook; the wine sparkled and flashed out of 
beautiful eyes; it kindled the wit, and added a piquant 
brilliancy to a scene all the elements of which were brill- 
jiant. Amid all this, Albert Weber was ubiquitous; 
he seemed to be in all places at once—attending to the 
comfort of his non-professional guests down stairs, 
taking care that the platform should always be supplied 
with some charming artist, vibrating between Kellogg 
and Parepa-Rosa, in Gurney’s splendid gallery of photo- 
graphic art, which was thrown open for the occasion, 
and talking with every one in the supper-room. 

He was the moving-spirit of this brilliant evening, 
and was thoroughly master of the situation, and what- 
ever the cost may have been, he must have been repaid a 
hundred-fuld by the satisfaction expressed by all his 
guests, and by the unqualified success of the must brill- 
iant artistic gathering ever known in the musical 
history of New York. 

We subjoin a list of the distinguished artists present, 
which we believe to be full and correct : 

Miss ©. L. Kellogg, Miss Clara Doria, Mme. Parepa- 
Rosa, Mile. Pauline Canissa, Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt, 
Mile. Anna Elzer, Mme. Anna Bishop, Miss Ridgeway, 
Mme. Fabbri, Miss Isabella Stone, Miss Annie L. Cary, 
Miss Ninninger, Mrs. Zelda Seguin, Miss Beebe, Mlle. 
Duval, Mrs. Imogene Brown, Miss Kate Morensi, Mme. 
Manzocchi, Mme. C. Brinkerhoff, Mlle. Re-boux, Mme. 
Clara Perl, Mme. Marie Salvotti, Mrs. Ainsley Cook, 
Miss Manzocchi, Miss Vienna Demorest, Mlle. Filomeno, 
Miss Antonia Henne. 

Mr. Charles Santley, Dr. Damrosch, M. Capoul, F. 
Von Inten, M. Jamet, F. De Korbay, M. Barre, Hugo 
Bussmeyer, Tom Karl, Mr. Lawson, Sig. Ferranti, Max 
Strakosch, Jacob Muller, Max Maretzek, Sig. Albites, 
Henry Jarrett, Sig. Busoni, P. 8. Gilmore, Sig. Ronconi, 
Carl Rosa, Sig. Sarasate, Lester Wallack, Padovani, J. 
H. Magonigle, Agramonte, Dr. Pech, Millard, Mark 
Smith, Lyall, Charles Fisher, Randolfi, J. B. Polk, 
Campbell, Henry G. Stebbins, Hal', Henry Clews, Mac- 
donald, Wm. Hart, Cook, W. H. Powell, Seguin, B. F. 
Reinhardt, S. B. Mills, Sig. Carozzi, Wehli, B. Gurney, 
Lindsay Sloper, J. W. Mould, Louis Engel, Fletcher 
Harper, Colby, J. W. Harper, Jr., Antonio Mora, J. A. 
Hows, Alfred Pease, J. Howard, Jr., Louis Dachauer, 
C. Bronson, Mr. Gilbert, Arthur Lumley, Henry C. 
Watson. 

The committee, consisting of the following gentlemen: 
Hon. Henry G. Stebbins, A. C. Wheeler, F. H. Schwab, 
Albert Weber, H. D. Palmer, George Dudley Waring, 
George W. Hows, J. M. Bundy, Mark Smith, Thomas J. 
Hall, Thomas E. Baker, and Clarence H. Livingston, 
were active and effective, showing equal courtesies to all, 
and fulfilling their duties with a grace and cordiality 
which made every one feel welcome.— Watson’s Art Journal, 
April 13. 





VERDI'S NEW OPERA, ‘‘AIDA.”” 





A comparison of the best writers upon art matters will 
educe a confliction of ideas and conclusions positively 
astonishing. One is struck comical at the inharmonious 
relations of a sphere where harmony would seem to be 
the leading essential. Is it not possible to create at least 
some decent basis of musical excellence ? 

Our own correspondent, at Florence, Italy, writes us 
a8 follows, in regard to Verdi's ‘“‘ Aida: ” 

On the 24th of December, Verdi’s last opera, Aida, was 
brought out at the ‘‘ Theater Italian,” in Cairo. The 
entire affair has cost the Viceroy over $140,000, and the 
false gems alone were valued at ten thousand dollars. 
In fact, the opera has been put on the stage in a princely 
manner. On the evening of the first representation all 
the foreign and home elite of Cairo, including the Vice- 
roy, were present. The dramatis persone were as fol- 
lows : 

King of Egypt—bass. 

Amneris, his daughter—mezzo sop.—Mme. Grossi. 

Aida, Ethiopian slave—sop.—Mme. Pozzini. 

Rhadames, captain of guards—tenor—Mongini. 

Ramphis, high priest—bass—Medini. 

Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, and father of Aida— 
Steller—baritone. 

Thermuthis, priestess—sop.—Mme. Allievi. 


The story is, that Aida and Amneris both love Rhada- 
mes, who returns the affection of the former only. 

A war breaks out between the Kings of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Rhadames leads the Egyptians‘and takes 
Amonasro prisoner, but reveals his home route to Aida, 
who, to save her father, betrays the secret to the Ethio- 
pians. Finally, Rhadames is condemned to be buried 
alive under the temple of Vulcin, as punishment for 
treason, and Aida dies with him. Public opinion and the 
press give various conflicting verdicts in reference to the 
music of Aida. The prelude is acknowledged to be 
somewhat vague and inferior to many concerted vocal 
parts of the opera. There is, in general, much recita- 
tive, and the whole is high for the voices, which is, in 
fact, the case with all Verdi’s music in comparison with 
Bellini, Donizetti, and other Italians. 

The chorus of slaves has something very Eastern in 
its style, and the royal march is also admitted to bea 
fine piece of composition. There is not much solo sing- 
ing, but an unusual number of duos and trios, and a 
popular war chant. The first act ends with an invo- 
cation to the Gods that is strikinzly like the “* Aux 
Armes” in Willam Tell. The English critics declare 
Aida to be a mass of plagiarism, which is certainly not 
true. There are of course many passages which recall 
other authors and other operas, but there is scarcely 
anything that can be called genuine stealing. At all 
events, it is quite certain that Verdi's last effort is in no 
way a reproduction of his previvus works, since its style 
is not at all characteristic but novel forhim. The opera 
will soon be brought out at Milan and other Italian 
cities.— Amateur. 

-_-. 


THOMAS’ HAMLET. 





It is the marvelous acting and vocalism of Mlle. Nils- 
son that raise this scene above the level of mediocrity, 
and set people to shouting themselves hoarse in the exu- 
berance of their enthusiasm. The opera, viewed as a 
musical composition, is not so good as the composer’s 
‘Mignon,’ which, although not a purely original work. 
was still vastiy more so than this later effort. M. 
Thomas, it is said, worked for cight years upon this pro- 
duction, which shows a pitiable ignorance upon his part 
of the valu» oftime. Fora man of his assumed ability, 
to have taken so many years of labor to bring forth this 
mouse is not altogether creditable, and certainly has not 
added to his reputation upon this side of the water. Its 
success here, as well as in Europe, has been made by the 
exertions of one artist—Mlle. Nilsson, for although 
Faure and Santley have embodied the character of Ham- 
let, it is one of so vastly little importance, that it might 
be omitted without serious detriment to the action or 
interest of the opera. In fact, the work is pithily 
summed up by witty Nym Crinkle: 


Hamlet, - - - - - - Nil. 
Ophelia, - . - . - Nilsson. 
— Bulletin, 








MR. HENRI DRAYTON, 


Now performing with the Richings-Bernard company 
in the “* Enchantress ’’ and other musical dramas, and 
who by the way is possessed of good dramatic ability, 
bat is a most untuneful singer, is thus commendably 
noticed by the Boston Transcript : 

‘*Mr. Henri Drayton is the same person whose pano- 
rama, ‘*‘ Federals and Confederates,’’ was exhibited in 
London nine years ago. Mr. Drayton, in explaining the 
picture, wherein the North was caricatured, grossly 
slandered the people of the loyal states, and to add gusto 
to the entertainment, sang several rebel songs. No 
doubt he is heartily ashamed of his contemptible course 
by this time. He received many public rebukes in Phila- 
delphia when he first appeared there after the war. We 
only allude to 1863 to remind him that our people have 
memories, and while they forgive their slanderers ard 
revilers, they do not forget them.” 

This bit of biography concerning the above-named in- 
dividual should receive the circulation of the loyal press 
of the whole country. It is enough that we pay out our 
money to fill the purses of all sorts of foreign frauds 
without being obliged to support an enemy to our cher- 
ished principles. The memory of our patriots who died 
that their country might live, cry out against it. Let 
such revilers seek tlivir living among those who ap- 
plauded their gross slanderers.— Metronome. 





MB. H. F. CHORLEY. 


As acritic Mr. Chorley never would uphold the igno- 
rant and false, and if his truthfulness was termed malev- 
olence, he waited patiently for time to verify and confirm 
theaccuracy of his judgment. Critics ought to reverence 
his memory, for he fought a good battle in vindication 
of their independence. He was the sturdy advocate of 
the canse of good music, and he was the firm supporter 
of rising talent, whenever and wherever it could be 
found. Always fearless in the exposure of ignorance 
and incompetency, he was ever kind-hearted and gener- 
ously extended the helping hand to novices striving for 
name or fame. How much Mr. Santley was indebted to 
the early assistance and friendly counsels of Mr. Chorley, 
that baritone is always ready to admit.—London Athe- 
neum. 


OLE BULL. 


Ole Bull was designed by his father for the church. 
While so successful in his art, he seems to have been 
subject to the buffetings of fortune all his life. Being 
charmed with Paganini, he accompanied him to Paris. 
Before leaving that city he was plundered of everything 
he possessed, even his violin, and unable to obtain a 
living, threw himself into the Seine. Rescued and re- 
stored to animation, a rich lady took a tender interest 
in him, placed him under a physician's care till restored 
to health, and presented him with a Guarrierin violin. 
His life has been full of wanderings and adventure ever 
since. It is to be hoped that with his young wife and 
baby his sunset clouds may be lined with gold. 

———— 

The famous Therese is now an actress at the Chatelet 
Theater in Paris. She has transformed herself into a 
blonde, and is said to have so subdued her enormous 
mouth that it no longer looks like a gaping oyster. She 
has also become plump and is enameled. Her success is 
as great as when she sang at the singing cafes in the 
Champs Elysees. 





>-s 

Miss Whitney, one of our American eculptors in Italy, 
has finished a remarkable allegorical figure representing 
Rome, fallen from her lofty estate. It has been bought 
by Mr. C. How, of Boston. What a pity it is, though, 
that the world has got so used to being astonished over 
the remarkable feats of American artists in Rome. 

-_ > 

There is a musical society down in Maine who adver- 
tise for a “‘leader.’’ The people in the immediate vicin 
ity of the hall in which they rehearse, hope they will 
procure one that will lead them out of town. 








sina —_ 

Gounod says he has composed most of his operas after 
midnight, and that he has hardly ever written a line of 
music in the daytime. 








Pauline Lucca has created a greater furore in the Old 
World than has any artist ever before. 
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THE MUSICAL EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 

The subject of the musical education of 
ministers of the gospel is, and has been for 
some time past, agitating the thinkers and 
writers of England. A majority of the 
British journals argue in favor of requiring 
every applicant for holy orders to have 
some knowledge of church music before be- 
ing passed; that is, making the ability to 
lead and join in the choral part of the serv- 
ice one of the requisites of the ministerial 
outfit. The subject is not unworthy of 
consideration in this country. When one 
reflects upon the innumerable facilities of- 
fered in our schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties for obtaining such knowledge, and 
upon the incalculable power such knowl- 
edge confers upon its possessor, it seems 
strange that such an important element of 
ministerial education is so generally neg- 
lected. He who has attended any church 
where congregational singing is employed, 
has not failed to observe the advantages a 
clergyman who can lead in singing, as well 
as prayer, has secured. Particularly is this 
the case among the Methodist organiza- 
tions, where there are more vocalists among 
the clergy than in all the other church or- 
ganizations combined. It is seldom one of 
these ministers who can not lead his con- 
gregation in singing is met with, and the 
immense acquisition in membership argues 
unmistakably in favor of the proposition 
that all ministers ought to be able to lead 





in choral worship. As all churches prac- 
tice such worship, the proposition applies 
to all clergymen, of whatever faith or de- 
nomination, whether Protestant or other- 
wise. 

The objection may be urged, that all men 
can not sing—that there is no music in 


.| some of them naturally, and no power to 


acquire it; but this objection has no bot- 
tom to it. Neither can nor do all men 
pray or preach; but as all can be taught, 
under favorable circumstances, to do eith- 
er, so can all men be taught a knowledge 
of common sacred music, at least. We 
would not insist that ministers should fully 
understand the science and its practical ap- 
plication, although such an accomplishment 
would by no means decrease the ratio of 
their usefulness, but that they should be 
able to render such familiar compositions 
as ‘Old Hundred,’ ‘ Sharon,” ‘ Corona- 
tion,” etc., respectably—artistically, if pos- 
sible—but respectably, any way. 

We who reside in cities, where churches 
are opulent, and can afford to spend five or 
ten thousand dollars per annum for music, 
do not so keenly feel the need of such an 
elementin the education and acquirements 
of a clergyman as do the inhabitants of 
country villages and rural districts, where 
congregations are frequently heavily bur- 
dened to meet the ordinary expenses of 
their establishment. 

A little wholesome agitation of this sub- 


ject by the press of America might result 


in much good to the nation at large, as well 
as the churches. 


McKEAN BUCHANAN. 








At one o'clock pP. m., on the 17th ultimo, 
there died at Denver, Colorado, McKean 
Buchanan, one of the remarkable men of the 
times. The immediate cause of. his death 
was apoplexy, but his general health has 
been succumbing to the ravages of age for 
months before the blow was struck. Orig- 
inally, Mr. Buchanan was a New Orleans 
sugar-broker, but about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, then a man of middle age, he be- 
came imbued with the mistaken idea that 
nature had created him solely for the stage, 
and he adopted it as a profession. His 
career has been a peculiar one. The peo- 
ple, failing to discover his adaptability to 
the stage, would not patronize him, so he 
seldom appeared the second time as a star 
in any of all the cities of the country he 
visited. He then organized a company of 
his own, with his daughter Virginia as one 
of the attractions, and ever since has 
strolled about the country a dissatisfied, 
discontented old man. An exchange says 
of him: 


“Buchanan was a kind-hearted, genial 
man, despite his bearish manner. His com- 
pany really liked him. Aside from his 
foible he would have been a most estimable 





citizen. And as to his foible, he was not so 
much in the wrong after all. The almost 
imperceptible shade of difference which 
made his acting shameful and atrocious, 
while that of Forrest was grand and glori- 
ous, scarcely justified. the abuse heaped 
upon him by the press. Much of this abuse 
and villification, however, had its origin in 
Buchanan’s combative disposition. He set 
out on the false hypothesis that critics 
could be flogged into an appreciation of his 
school of acting, and did not discover his 
mistake until he had arrayed the entire 
press of the country against him, and made 
himself a target for the shafts of every 
scribbler’s wit.” 

He was one of the very last of his 
school of actors to leave the earthly stage, 
there being but two left—Forrest and Proc- 
tor, both old men in broken health. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 








Among the passengers who sailed in the 
steamship Republic, on the 15th ultimo, for 
Europe, was Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, the 
favorite American cantatrice, who is en- 
gaged for a season of opera in London. 
Miss Kellogg, some weeks since, received 
a cable dispatch from Mr. Alfred Maple- 
son, the well-known English impressario, 
in which he made her a liberal offer to 
make a second visit to London, although 
no contract was signed. She takes across 
the ocean her entire repertoire of operas and 
elaborate wardrote, and will appear in 
opera in conjunction with Miss Nilsson and 
other prime donne. Miss Kellogg was ac- 
companied by her mother and a young lady 
friend from Boston. She will return in 
the fall to sing an engagement in opera at 
the New York Academy of Music. That 
our fair singer will deport herself in a man- 
ner creditable to the land of her nativity, 
no doubt is entertained. It is a circum- 
stance peculiarily gratifying to Americans, 
that one of their artists is called across the 
ocean to compete with such artists as Lucca, 
Nilsson, and others equally as famous, who 
will be in London simultaneously contend- 
ing upon the operatic stage. 

She has been engaged as the leading so- 
prano at the “ World’s Peace Jubilee,” to 
be held at Boston next month, and will re- 
turn in time to fulfill her engagement. 


> 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORE. 

A contract was entered into between the 
directors of the New York Academy of 
Music of the first part, and Messrs. Henry 
Jarrett and Max Maretzek of the second 
part, by the terms of which the latter are 
conceded the sole right to give representa- 
tions of Italian opera at the Academy of 
Music for a term of years. The contract 
has been sealed and signed. The prima 
donnas for the next season will be Pauline 
Lucca (Baroness Von Raden), and Clara 
Louise Kellogg, with a company from Her 
Majesty’s Theater, London. 
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THE SLAVE SHIP. 


All lovers of art in this country will be 
pleased to learn that Ruskin has sold 
Turner's masterpiece, ‘ The Slave Ship,” to 
an American. Mr. Ruskin holds in high 
estimation ail of Turner's works, and some 
years since made strong efforts to purchase 
some of them owned by a resident of New 
York city. ‘“ The Slave Ship” has been so 
rapturously glorified by Ruskin that his 
parting with it at any price is a matter of 
surprise to all who know the facts. The 
canvas measures three by four feet. The 
price paid is said to be £2,000. The follow- 
ing description of this artistically great 
picture is taken from Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters :” 


** But I think the noblest scene that Turner has ever | 


painted, and, if so, the noblest one certainly ever painted 
by man, is that of the Slave Ship, the chief Academy 
picture of the Exhibition of 1840. It is a sunset on the 
Atlantic after a prolonged storm; but the storm is par- 
tially lulled, and the torn and screaming raiu-clouds are 
moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in the hollow 
of the night. The whole surface of sea included in 
the picture is divided into two ridges of enormous swell, 
not high, nor local, but a low broad heaving of the 
whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep drawn 
breath after the torture of the storm. Between these 
two ridges, the fire of the sunset falls along the trough 
of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the 
intense and lurid splendor which burns like gold and 
bathes like blood. Along this fiery path aud valley, the 
tossing waves by which the swell of the sea is restlessly 
divided lift themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic 
forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it 
along the illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, 
but three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and 
furiously, as the understrength of the swell compels or 
permits them ; leaving between them treacherous spaces 
of level and whirling water, now lighted with green and 
lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the declin- 
ing sun, now fearfully dyed from above with the undis- 
tinguishable images of the burning clouds which fall 
upon them in flashes of crimson and scarlet, and give to 
the reckless waves the added mo'ion of their own fiery 
flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hol- 
low breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which 
gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship (she is a slaver throwing her 
slaves overboard, the near sea is incumbered with 
corpses), as it labors amid the lightning of the sea, its 
thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood, girded 
with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs the 
sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and cast far along the desolate heave of the 
sepulchral waves incarnadines the multitudinous sea.” 


ART AT THE COMING EXPOSITION. 


Atarecent meeting of the Committee on 
Fine Arts of the Industrial Exposition of 
1872, the chairman reported that he had 
obtained permission from the Park Com- 
missioners to erect a suitable art building 
in the southwestern part of Washington 
Park, on condition that the building be re- 
moved within thirty days after the close 
of the Exposition. Now let us have the 
building, by all means, and then let us go 
to work at once to prepare something to ex- 
hibit. The art exhibition last year was not 
insignificant, but it should be much more 
complete and extensive this. It can be 
made so, and to do much tuward establish- 
ing a taste for art here at home, and assist 
in giving Cincinnati a position among cities 
noted for art culture and enterprise. 

At the same meeting a draft of rules and 
regulations was submitted for the ensuing 
Exposition, which was substantially the 
same as last year. The Exposition is to 
open September 3d, and close October 5th. 
Goods are to be received from August 24th 
until three days previous to the opening. 














GREENOUGH’S “PORTIA.” 


R. S. Greenough’s bust of “ Portia,” 
lately on exhibition at Schan’s gallery, 
New York city, is said to be by connois- 
seurs a magnificent work of art. Ameri- 
can sculptors are rapidly gaining a world- 
wide celebrity. Scribner's Monthly gives the 


following glowing description of ‘ Portia:” 


** The head is of the fair North Italian oval, the brow 
broad, high, and somewhat square, the nose classically 
straight, but finer of line than the classic standard, the 
cheeks delicately tapering to the fine-cut chin, which 
with the mouth occupies an almost disproportionately 
short space in the vertical measure of the profile. The 
effect of this is heightened by the pulpy tullness of the 
lips, which are wreathed with an-.arch, or almost a 
mocking smile, and the rich, sensuous modeling about 
the corners of the mouth ; the whole giving to the lower 
part of the face an expression which would be voluptu- 
ous but for the delicate humor and genial sweetness 
which the artist has coutrived to mingle with its healthy 
animalism. Blending with but balancing this is the 
thoughtful serenity of the brow, lit by the calm but 
smiling beauty and sparkle of the eye, in which the little 
artistic device above alluded to does goud service. 

‘*The whole makes ap a lovely creation—a beautiful 
woman, gentle, genial, perceptive, and self-pois d; calm 
with the calmness of a normal temperament and clear 
brain, and warm with the flush of youth and a rich life- 
enjoying nature. It is the woman to jest with Nerissa 
over her suitors, to make sweet surrender of herself and 
fortune in the famous 


‘You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand,’ 


or to plot and carry out the teasing whim of the rings. 
We miss in it the broad, firm grasp of thouzht, the pene- 
trative imagination, and the clear executive ability 
which made the court scene possible, and which speak in 
every line of Portia’s graver utterances. Shakespeare’s 
Portia is both imaginative and practical—a wise woman 
and a strong one. Mr. Greenough’s is merely serene, 





| fanciful, and humoroas—a woman to wander with over 


life’s flowery meads and golden heights, not—demounstra- 
bly at least—one to face its sterner emergencies, its 
darker grief or catastrophe.” 


GOOD PERFORMERS AS COMPOSERS. 


At a recent concert in Brussels, where 
Vieuxtemps and Servais appeared, they 
played nothing but their own pieces. It is 
strange, but true, that as soon as a man 
attains great excellence on any instrument 
he becomes a third-rate composer; plays 
only his own compositions, and ignores 
those of the great masters. There is Wehli, 
for example, a tip-top good fellow and a 
fine pianist, only he will everlastingly play 
Wehli, to the utter exclusion of superior 
composers. Nothing can be accomplished, 
however, by pointing out the errors of their 
ways in this particular, for somehow these 
first-class performers get the idea that they 
can compose as well as they can play so 
firmly wedged in, that no ordinary power 
can remove it, and he who tries is apt to 
get rapped over the knuckles for his pains. 


AN ARTISTIC CRITIC. 


A Baltimore critic, who certainly has an 
artistic soul, in a recent criticism of Theo- 
dore Thomas’ orchestra, produces the fol- 


lowing beautiful conception of Wagner: 


‘The Tannhauser overture was played as Mr. Thomas 
has never given it befure—with a breadth and majestic 
massiveness that brought out the wild, weird, and thrill- 
ing conception of Wagner. There is that in this com- 
position which tells of a longing that is never fulfilled. 
The plaintive, yearning wail of the violin forms a sobbing, 
despairing accompaniment to the ambitious clarion cry 
of the brass instruments. The great thoughts and mag- 
nificent plans of a heroic soul find expression in the 
stalwart, robust notes of the trumpets as they speak 
loud and clear—from the violins ebb and flow the oppo- 
sition, the ubstacles, the disappointments that this am- 
bition encounters, and finally engulf it; the sound of 
trumpets slips from us, and wrapped in the flowing mu- 
sical mantle of the violins is buried as many a gvnius is 
overwhelmed by a sea of troubles which he can not 
conquer.”’ 

















PAGANINI'S STORY. 


Paganini, the celebrated violinist, used 
to relate of himself the following story, 
which shows the power he had attained 
over that instrument of which so few have 
ever become masters. At the age of 
twenty-one, after visiting the principal 
cities of Northern Italy, where he gave 
concerts with great applause, he accepted 
a permanent situation at the court of 
Lucca, where he was retained for a long 
time by a love affair. It was at this epoch 
that he commenced his celebrated per- 
formances on one string. At Lucca, 
besides directing the orchestra every time 
the royal family came to the opera, he 
played three times a week at court, and 
every fifteen days composed a grand con- 
certo for the royal circle, at which was 
often present the reigning princess, Eliza 
Bacciocehi, the beloved sister of Napoleon. 
“She never stayed,” says Paganini, ‘ to the 
end of my concerto; for when I came to 
the harmonic sounds, she found her nerv- 
ous system too strongly excited by them. 
Fortunately for me there was another 
amiable lady who was not so much affected, 
and who never quitted the circle. Her 
passion for music made her pay some at- 
tention, und I thought she would not 
always be insensible to the admiration 
which I had for her beauty. I promised, 
one day, to surprise her in the succeeding 
concert with a sonata which would have 
reference to our attachment. At the same 
time I announced to the court a comic 
novelty, or love scene. Curiosity was 
keenly excited when I presented myself 
with my violin, deprived of the two middle 
strings, so that I had only the G and E. 
The first was to personate the lady, the 
second the man. It commenced with a 
species of dialogue, which was intended to 
represent the caprices of an amorous 
friendship, or the little passions and re- 
conciliations. The violin now gave out 
moans, sighs, and groans; now sported, 
laughed, or broke forth into the most 
drunken madness. The reconciliation ter- 
minated with a brilliant ‘‘coda.” The com- 
position pleased, the person for whom I 
had written it recompensed me with a 
sweet smile, and the Princess Eliza said 
to me, ‘Since you have done so fine a 
thing on two strings, can you make us hear 
something marvelous on one?’ Smiling at 
the remark, I promised to do so; and after 
some weeks, on the day of St. Napoleon, I 
executed on the A string a sonata, which I 
entitled ‘Napoleon.’ It had an effect so 
captivating that a cantata of ‘Cimarosa,’ 
which was executed the same evening, ob- 
tained scarcely the same applause. This 
led me to practice on one string only, from 
which I can get the most beautiful effects 
of which the violin is capable,” 
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THOSE “ STRAWS,” 

Which, as the old adage has it, “always 
show which way the wind blows,” all in- 
dicate that Mr. Root’s new Church Music 
Book, “ The Glory,” will be the great suc- 
cess of his life. Our publishers are already 
receiving orders for specimen copies, and 
the ‘workers in the field” send in most 
cheering reports of the enthusiasm created 
among singers by the specimen pages: 

“The Glory will contain 400 pages. From page 3 to 
21, instructive, and also list of pieces—tunes and an- 
thems—that may be practiced with each lesson. From 
page 21 to 155, song lessons, part songs, glecs, round 
solos, quartette and operatic choruses for the Singing 
School, the Convention, and the Concert. From page 
155 to page 259, Hymn Tunes to the choicest hymns in the 
language, prepared more than usual on the principle of 
SPECIAL ADAPTATION; one tune for one hymn. From page 
259 to 295, **SociaL Music,” simple, earnest, heartfelt, tur 
the social gathering and the fireside; solo and chorus, 
quartette and chorus, and plain song. From page 295 
to the index—nearly a hundred pages—Opening Pieces, 
Anthems, Chants and Choruses, with the various musical 
effects that belong to this department in great variety.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Numerous letters have been sent to the 
Visitor asking for information on various 
musical and art matters, which have been 
heretofore (owing to the want of space) 
answered by mail. Next month a depart- 
ment will be opened for the accommoda- 
tion of our patrons who may wish informa- 
tion on the above subjects, which will be 
conscientiously and cheerfully given, so far 
as our ability to do so extends. 
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THE BLACK CROOK IN GERMAN. 





And now comes the announcement that 
the notorious “ Black Crook” is to be trans- 
lated into German by a Chicago gentleman, 
and presented in cities where the German 
element predominates. Its production in 
Cincinnati may therefore be anticipated; 
but whether our best German citizens will 
feel gratified with the announcement is un- 
certain, to say the least of it. 





RUBINSTEIN. 





The latest intelligence relative to the 
coming to this country of Rubinstein, is to 
the effect that he will not come, in conse- 
quence of the dangerous illness of his 
manager, Mr. Grau. This may be an ad- 
vertising dodge, and it may be a fact; but 
which, no one can say at present. These 
artists and managers have many ways of 
attracting the attention of the people 
through the préss, and perhaps this is one 
of them. 


—__—_——_——_- @—s -—___-—_. — 


DEATE OF MISS COULDOCE. 





Eliza Couldock, the actress, died at Salt 
Lake City, on the 19th instant, after a pain- 
ful illness of several weeks. Miss Couldock 
was well known in Cincinnati, having ap- 
peared here several times within the last 
few years, in connection with her father. 





THE STATUES FOR LINCOLN’S TOMB. 





The amount required for the bronze 
group on Lincoln's monument has been 
raised by ex-Gov. E. D. Morgan, of New 
York, having become himself responsible 
for thirteen thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars, he having received the names of one 
hundred and thirty-seven of his personal 
friends fora hundred dollars each. The 
order for the group has been forwarded to 
Mr. Mead, the sculptor, who resides in 
Florence. 


CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 








Mrs. Edmund Dexter, who, as an artist, is 
the pride of our city, has just received the 
following highly complimentary letter from 
the President and Director of the National 
Seengerfest: 

Sr. Louis, April 10, 1872. 
Mrs. Edmund Dexter, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Mapam: The celebration of the next National Saen- 
gerfest commences at St. Louis, on the 11th of June next. 
Remembering, as we do, the great pleasure, which we 
and the public derived from your performances at the 
Cincinnati festival, I take the liberty to inquire, whether 
you could favor us with your kind co-operation as the 
guest of the association and leading soprano during the 
continuance of the festival. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. OVERSTOLZ, President. 

EGMONT FRAEHLICH, Musical Direcior. 


Mrs. Dexter, assisted by our best talent, 
will give one concert and a matinee at 
Pike’s Opera House; the first one will be 
given on Wednesday evening, May 29, and 
the matinee on the following Saturday 
afternoon, on which occasions we hope to 
see the large and brilliant audiences with 
which our fair and talented soprano richly 
deserves to be greeted. The proceeds of 
the concert on Wednesday evening are to 
be devoted to charitable purposes. She 
has studied with the best masters in Eu- 
rope, and possesses a glorious voice, of great 
compass, sweetness, and purity; her style 
is very much like that of Parepa. Her 
rendering of Handel's celebrated aria, 
“Let the bright Seraphim,” is a master- 
piece of art, and has been pronounced (by 
several persons who are fully competent 
to give an opinion, and who have heard 
nearly all of the noted artists in the world 
sing the same aria) to be unequaled. The 
pecuniary emoluments derived from her 
concerts and engagements have been al- 
ways applied to charitable purposes. 





Mosler, the artist, has taken a studio in 
Wiswell’s building, and shows to his visit- 
ors several beautiful specimens of his hand- 
iwork. One of them represents a little girl 
threading her way cautiously along a path 
in the woods. She carries in her hands an 
earthen vessel brimful of milk, which, 
from the anxious look in her sweet, inno- 
cent face, she is mortally afraid of spilling. 
This little picture is painted with a fresh- 
ness and delicacy, and strength of color 
withal, not unworthy of Knaus. 








Miss Sullivan and Mr. Newhall went out 
to Indianapolis, on the 5th of last month, 
to assist Mr. H. J. Schonacker, formerly of 
this city, who gave his second annual con- 
cert at the Academy of Music on that 
evening. They report the concert a grand 
success, both pecuniarily and artistically. 
They are both very warm in their praise of 
Mr. Schonacker’s playing. 





Mr. E. A. Locke, the talented young 
comedian and Cincinnati favorite, having 
closed his engagement with the Chapman 
burlesque company, is waiting for the 
completion of his new drama, now in the 
hands of Mr. Charles Gaylord, and expects 
to open in it in New York at the com- 
mencement of the summer season. 





Miss Whinnery, a young Cincinnati lady, 
who, it is said, possesses a wonderful voice, 
has just made a brilliant and successful 
debut in London. 


Miss Josie Jones, one of our most prom- 
ising amateurs, sails for Europe in July to 
study with the best masters. Bon voyage. 


Victor Fletcher, a young musician of 
this city, has returned home after a three 
years’ absence at the conservatory at Ber- 
lin. His execution on the violin is said to 
be wonderful. 





Mr. Lawrence Barrett is expected soon 
to play an engagement in this city. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


MAY DAY. 

There will be a band of music stationed in Eden Park 
on May day, which, we hope, is only a foretaste of what 
our city fathers design to furnish us during the summer, 
in the way of open air music. 

WOOD’S THEATER. 

Kate Fisher occupied the boards with her trained 
horse, Wonder, for a week preceding the advent of 
April, and attracted paying audiences. She seems to be 
losing none of her charms of person, notwithstanding 
the years are creeping over her. 

Edwin Adams appeared in his pathetic version of 
‘*Enoch Arden,” on the first of April, and played for 
one week to large and fashionable audiences. The play 
was admirably mounted, aud the support by Mrs. 
Macauley as ‘‘ Annie Leigh,” J. E. Whiting as ‘‘ Philip 
Ray,” Mrs. Crampton and the company in general, was 
above the average. The scene on theisland, with excep- 
tionally good scenic effects, and the death scene, almost 
too painfully real, were especially noteworthy. Mr. 
Adams fully justified the expectation of his auditors. 

John Collins began an engagement on the 8th, present- 
ing during his stay ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,’’ “ Paul Clifford,”’ 
** Rory 0’ More,” etc., with Irish songs and dances. 

Joe Murphy followed Collins on the 15th, opening 
with his specialty ‘‘ Help,’’ and playing a week to aver- 
age houses. 








PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE. 

The event of the month here, and the only one of im- 
portance which we recall, was the appearance of Soth- 
ern in his splendid personation of Lord Dundrecary in 
“Our American Cousin.”’ Of course the building was 
crowded nightly by the very best of our society. It is 
unnecessary to speak of Mr. Sothern’s ability as an 
actor, for that is already well-known and acknowl- 
edged throughout the amusement world. Thousands 
have laughed until their sides ached, and thousands 
more will yet laugh at his refined caricatures. Excel- 
lent support was furnished Mr. Sothern. Mr. C. B. 
Bishop’s Asa Trenchard was given with that excellence 
which never fails to elicit the most favoring verdict. 
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Other parts, sustained by the Misses Anderson, Miss 
Warren, and Miss Roselle, were admirable, and formed 
a fitting support to the great lord. 

An announcement of unusual interest is that of a series 
of tableaux at this house on Saturday evening, May 18, 
for the benefit of the Young Ladies’ Branch of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. The tableaux have been 
arranged by Mr. John R. Tait, the artist, and some of 
them are composed by him. All will be produced under 
his immediate supervision. Mr. Tait is not a new hand 
at the business. Some years ago he assisted in the pro- 
ductien of tableaux in Dusseldorf, for a public charity, 
in which one Royal Highness, two Grand Dukes, and 
several others of the nobility of lesser rank partici- 
pated. The tableaux were given in the largest hall in 
Dusseldorf, which was crowded for three successive 
evenings. We have no royal Highnesses or Grand 
Dukes to participate in the tableaux at Pike’s, but some 
of the most lovely and accomplished ladies of our city, 
and gentlemen distinguished in the legal and other pro- 
fessions, have consented to take part. 

The following pictures will be produced : 

1. The Murder of Rizzio. 

2. The Improvisator, by Leopold Robert. 

3. The Fete Champetre, by Watteau. 

4. Un Poete Florentin, by Cabarrel. 

5. The Vesper Hymn, by Glaire. 
m3 The Heathen Chinee (in five tableaux), by J. R. 

It is safe to say that no exhibition of the kind ever 
given in this city will compare with this in richness and 
artistic finish. Kach tableau will be set off by appro- 
priate scenery, painted by Mr. Tait and Signor Pedretti, 
assisted by amateurs and artists. The costumes will 
be costly and elegant, and the tableaux will be pro- 
duced with novel mechanical effe-ts, brilliant illumina- 
tions,etc. The entertainment will, no doubt, be the af- 
fair of the season, both in a social and artistic way. 

Miss Jane Coombs and her star company were to begin 
an engagement here on the 29th ult. 


NATIONAL THEATER, 


April opened with the Great Eastern Circus Com- 
pany performing here, succeeding the ‘*‘ Necromancer of 
Egypt.’ It is understood that the gorgeous ‘* Necro- 
mancer”’ did not prove highly successful. Since the de- 
parture of the circus, Sargent’s Vaudeville Company 
and variety performances have been attracting fair 
houses. 

MUSICAL. 


At Mozart Hall, on the evening of the 9th, a benefit 
concert was given to Mr. A. Spohr, the well-known 
clarionet performer. The Philharmonic, Mennerchor, 
and Orpheus orchestras assisted at the performance, 
which wasa pleasing entertainment throughout. 

The concert at College Uall, on the 11th, was a most 
enjoyable affair, and afforded a delicious musical treat to 
the large audience in attendance. The programme em- 
braced the names of Miss Laura B. Woolwine, Mrs. W. 
H. Moore, and Messrs. J. C. McLaughlin, George O. 
Brown, Charles Walter and Louis Ballenberg, in some 
of the choicest selections. The concert was under the 
able management of Mr. M. J. Maxwell. 

A musical and literary entertainment was giver at 
Pilgrim Church, on Friday evening, April 12, partici- 
pated in by the East End Social Quintette Club, the 
Phi Alpha Debating Society, and others, embracing 
some of the finest amateur talent in the city. 

A vocal and instrumental concert was given at Turner 
Hall on the evening of the 20th, under the direction of 
William Groscurth, the well-known musician of Cincin- 
nati. The entertainment was worthy of those who took 
part in it. 

The Harmonic Society were to give a concert on the 
23d with the following programme: 


Chorus—Tannhauser ; Wagner. Song—‘‘ What Shall 
I Sing?” (William M. Gilchrist.) Arditi. Duet 
and quartet—‘“ Charity.’’ (Miss Annie Walker, Miss 
Emma Cranch, Miss Mason, Mrs. Nichols, and Miss 
Crowther.) Rossini. Cavatina—‘‘ Una voce poco fa:” 
Barber of Seville. (Miss Emma Cranch.) Rossini. Cho- 
rus—‘* How Lovely are the Messengers: St. Paul. Men 
delssohn. Four part song—‘‘ The Hunter’s Farewell.” 
(Male voices.) Mendelssohn. Song—‘‘I Hear a Bird- 
ling Calling.”” (Miss Emma Cranch.) Mendelssohn. 
Four part song—‘‘ On a Lake.”’ (Chorus of male and 
female voic s.) Mendelssohn. Solo—Clarionette: Fan- 
tasi-, by Reissiger; A. Zeuch. Chorus—Damascus 
“Triumphal March:” Naaman. Sir Michael Costa. 


Mlle. Marie Aimee and her opera troupe of fifty per- 
formers were to begin a season of French opera on the 
22d, extending through five nights and two matinees. 




















CoRRESPONDENCE and contributions, from any locality, 
are solicited by the editor; but he unconditionally re- 
serves the right to accept or decline, as to him may seem 
best. Communications of any character should show the 
real name of the writer, and be addressed to the “* Editor 
Cuurcnu'’s Musica Visitor, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 





The Musical Institute at Yellow Springs is about to 
give a classical concert for the benefit of Mr. de Ricqles, 
the principal. The concert is to bea Beethoven concert. 
The programme will be composed of sonate op. 27 No. 2, 
in C sharp minor; sonate op. 13, in C minor; sonate op. 
26, in A flat major. The second part is to be composed 
of Wagner’s overture to ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. 

To the great number of subscribers who have learned 
to greet the monthly visits of the Visitor with loving in- 
terest, it is gratifying to say that its prospects are 
brighter to-day than ever before. It is surely winning 
its way to a success that will equal its ambition and 
fully answer their own kind wishes. With the con- 
stantly increasing patronage and the skill and knowl- 
edge acquired by experience, we fully expect to fulfill our 
promise, and realize our ambition to produce the best, 
the handsomest, and the most extensively circulated 
musical and art magazine in America. 


As so many teachers of music have been anxiously 
waiting for and continually ordering the CurricuLum, 
our publishers have issued for their benefit the following 
circular: 

** Publishers’ Circular.—On the first issue of the MusicaL 
CurRicuLUM, the author, desirous of having the work as 
perfect as possible, invited and obtained the opinions 
and criticisms of a large number of practical teachers, 
with a view of improving later editions. 

“* The Chicago fire, by destroying most of the plates of 
the book, furnished an opportunity tor making this re- 
vision in the most complete manuer. 

“*An entire new set of plates has, therefore, been made 
under the immediate supervision of the author, Mr. 
Gro F. Root, who has made many important changes, 
additions, and excisions, being careful, however, not to 
interfere with the general plan, or to introduce any radi- 
cal changes which would make it less acceptable to those 
teachers who have been accustomed to the work in 
its old form; the concluding pages in the old bovk not 
being necessary to the unity of the work, are bound sepa- 
rately under another name. The CURRICULUM will not, in 
Suture, be published in parts. 

‘Tue New CurricuLuM, as it now stands, is a book of 
168 pages, royal quarto, containing numerous engravings, 
finely printed from large, clear type, is substantially 
bound, and embodies, it is believed, the best method of 
teaching extant. Price, $3.” 

The last number of the Amateur contained a lengthy 
and courteous reply to the article in the March num- 
ber of the Visitor in reference to the opera. The con- 
cluding paragraph of its reply is given. We regret that 
the crowded condition of the Vis1tor’s columns prevent 
giving it entire : 

**At the present writing, announcements are prevalent 
of the appearance conjointly of Parepa-Rosa, Santley. 
and Wachtel. In «ix montis we shall hear of them no 
more. Now, friend Visitor, we know you cry vive la trio, 
but tell us, if there were merit in it (in the eyes of the 
people), should it not wear longer than a few scanty 
months? Yet the novelty once gone, and your trio shall 
have went out forever! Already, Santley and the dis- 
tinguished prima-donna have stormed our tender sus- 
ceptibilities, and now we are to have the great tenor! 
Is not the whole matter well dressed for market ?”’ 

Now, friend Amateur, in the opinion of the Vistror, 
good music, artistically rendered, will never “‘ wear 
smooth,” and we opine that Parepa, Wachtel, and 
Santley would create as great a furore next season as 
they did this should they appear in opera with the 
same admirable support. 

Mrs. Edmund Dexter will give two concerts at Pike's 
Opera House ; the first one on Wednesday evening, May 
29, and the second one on Saturday afternoon, June 1. 
Miss Cranch, whose voice and execution has been so 
highly eulogized, is a pupil of Mrs. Dexter. 

Geo. F. Root’s new book, ‘‘ The Glory,’’ will soon be 
issued from the press of our publishers. 


An organist desires a situation. Address, ORGANIST, 
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—Bierstadt, the painter, will return to Yosemite in 
the summer. 


—A Syracuse lady is studying with Powers, the sculp- 
tor, and is said to be making rapid progress. 


—The Pitti palace, at Florence, undoubtedly contains 
the choicest collection of paintings in the world—the 
pride of Italy. 


—A Chicago paper says Longfellow, the poet, has sent 
an order fora picture to Harry Hilliard, the Aurora (III.) 
artist. 


—Photography promises to do almost as much for man 
as the steam engine. It assists the painter and the 
sculptor, the astronomer and the naturalist. 


—The artist Courbet’s imprisonment is over and he is 
atliberty. He will endeavor to “ paint” the horrors of 
his recent situation. 


—Roman antiquities of great value and interest have 
lately been discovered on the banks of the Rhine, at 
Brigerbucke, Germany. 


—An excellent portrait of the late W. H. Sedley Smith— 
as he was in his dashing ‘*‘ Rolando ’’ days—hangs in the 
exhibition hall of the Boston Museum. 


—Mr. Steel, a London academician, has received a 
commission for the production of a bronze duplicate of 
his statue of Sir Walter Scott, for Central Park, New 
York. 


—The last news from our little colored sculptress in 
Rome, Edmonia Lewis, is, that she is receiving excellent 
orders from English people, who, indeed, seem to be the 
best patrons of American artists in the Holy City. 


—‘*Mr. Henry Peters Gray,’ says a recent Florence 
paper, ‘“‘one of the most eminent painters of the New 
World, who has been very appropriately called the 
Titian of America, has just taken up his abode in Flor- 
ence, at the Casa Guidi; a house around which many 
memories cling—above all, those of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.’’ 


—The sculptor Sheahan is constructing a group of 
statuary in Fechter’s new theater in New York, repre- 
senting Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Commerce, and 
Music, which will adorn the exterior of the building. 
The casting of the statuary will be in bronze, after the 
style of the De Groot-Vanderbilt medallion, at a cost of 
$26,000. 


—-Art seems to pay well. Powers gets one thousand 
dollars for a bust, and spends one hundred dollars—for 
marble and work. His Proserpine sells for about five 
hundred ; about one hundred copies of it have been made 
at a cost of eighty dollars. Our artists in London are 
making handsome livings, and there is quite a colony of 
American artists in or near that city. Hughes, Scott, 
Hennessy, Broughton, Stillman, all belong to it. Some 
of these furnish designs for periodicals, which are add- 
ing much to their reputation. 


—Among the most remarkable of discoveries in pho- 
tography is that claimed by one Johnson, an English- 
man, who is said to be a man of extraordinary mechani- 
cal genius. The invention is a panoramic camera, which, 
by ingenious mechanism, sweeps the whole landscape 
and takes it ona plane surface, embracing on one nega- 
tive one-third of a circle. The exactitude of its opera- 
tion is as singular as the beauty of its results. The 
pantoscope begins at one end of the view desired and 
goes round the horizon as one sweeps the telescope, the 
plate moving with a corresponding motion through the 
arc which might be a circle if it were desirable. The 
scenery of this country, with its wide extended views of 
lake, and prairie, and mountain, would be admirably 
represented by this instrument. 
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—Duluth is to have an opera-house. 


—A new opera by Offenbach, ‘‘ La Flaneuse,”’ is to be 
produced at Vienna. 


—There are no less than ninety-one opera companies 
performing in Italy at the present time. 


—Pauline Lucca created great enthusiasm in Dresden 
during her engagement at the Court Theater. 


—Gilmore will continue his jubilee through eighteen 
days, and if everything goes on well, expects to clear 
$8,000 a day. 


—Chicago is as musically alive as ever, and the ‘* Na- 
tional Normal,”’ under direction of Geo. F. Root, prom- 
ises to be a great success. 


—The Japanese attended the opera of ‘* Martha,”’ at 
Philadelphia, and pronounced its tuneful melodies un- 
utterably discordant. 


—Gounod says he has composed most of his operas af- 
ter miinight, and that he has hardly ever written a line 
of music in the daytime. 


—At Dresden, the death is announced of M. F, T. Kauf- 
man, the celebrated mechanician, an inventor of the or- 
chestrian, or self-playing organ. 


—Mr. Leon Escudier, the music publisher of Paris, 
announces that he is utterly unable to supply the num- 
erous orders received for Verdi’s **Aida.”’ 


—The recently deceased and celebrated composer, 
Luigi Gordigiana, left a large number of manuscript 
songs, Which his family are about to have published. 


—A posthumous opera of Von Weber’s, which was of- 
fered to the director of the Grand Opera, Paris, twenty 
years ago, by his son, is, at last, about to be produced at 
the Athenee, 


—While Offenbach is as popular as ever in France, 
Germany, and Russia, they are hissing his operas not 
only in Rome, but also in Florence, Naples, and other 
Italian cities. 


—A clavecin, said to have been the property of the un- 
fortanate Princesse de Lamballe, was sold in Paris the 
other day for 2,620 francs. It is covered with paintings 
on China ware, 


—Richard Wagner, the composer, has made more 
money by his one opera, ‘‘ Tannhauser,” than Mozart 
made by all the glorious works that have rendered his 
name immortal. 


—The death of Senora Bonita Moreno, in a village in 
Estramadura, at the age of eighty, is announced. She 
and her sister were the two prime donne who introduced 
Italian operas into Spain. 


—The Chicago Post misanthropically remarks that 
** Nilsson has invested her $400,000 in America, because 
she loves the country, and the rates of interest are much 
higher here than in Europe.” 


—The choir of a church+not far from New York 
recently sung as a chorus to ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” the 
music of the song entitled ‘* The captain with the whis- 
kers took a sly glance at me.”’ 


—The Paris papers had Gounod crazy the other day 
day. Now he isn’t. This looks very much like one of 
Max Strakosch’s advertisement dodges preparatory to 
bringing him over to this country. 


—The Viceroy of Egypt, in addition to paying Verdi 
$150,000 for ‘‘Aida,” has sent the illustrious: composer 
the decoration of commander of the Osmanlic order, 
which is the highest compliment he can bestow. There 


will be no French troupe next year in Cairo; both the- 
aters will be devoted to Italian opera, the large one to 
grand opera, the smaller one to opera bouffe. 


—The library of the late historian, composer, and 
critic, Fetis, is purchased by the Belgian Government 
for the sum of 152,000 francs, including some musical 
instruments valued at 12,000 francs. 


—Maretzek and Jarrett have engaged Clara Louise 
Kellogg to alternate with Pauline Lucca, and, in conse- 
quence, have been ceded the next fall and winter's lease 
of the New York Acailemy of Music. 


—Mr. John Hullah, whose name is so closely identified 
with the progress of popular music in England, has been 
appointed Musical Inspector for the United Kingdom by 
the Committee of Council on Education. 


—Nilsson, with Tietjiens, Kellogg, and Miramon, will 
sing as rival prime donnes during the coming season of 
the Royal Italian Opera in London. Adelina Patti will 
also sing in London, but at a rival establishment. 


—It is shown, by the number of musical societies 
whose members have sent in their names for enrollment 
in the grand chorus of the Boston Jubilee, that 40,000 
singers could be engaged were it desirable to do so. 


—The Wushington Star suggests that nothing would 
cure Brignoli’s frequent indispositions so completely as 
making up the casts without him, and allowing him, if 
he feels well enough, to sing a few airs between the acts. 


—The authorities of Covent Garden Theater have or- 
dered M. Courteis, uf Paris, to make a set of brass in- 
struments of the French normal diapason pitch. So 
much for uniformity and the Society of Arts standard. 


—Mrs. Emma Harrison Kates’ concert troupe has 
started on a Western tour, and will presently appear in 
Evansville. The troupe is made up, with the exception 
of Livanowski, the Russian pianist, of Cincinnati ar- 
tists. 


—A Paris correspondent of a London paper states that 
the arrival of the celebrated showman, Barnum, is 
shortly expected in Paris, where he is to make a six 
months’ stay, with a tremendous cargo of living curi- 
osities. 


—Classical chamber compositions are becoming more 
popular in Italy. In addition to the Quartet Society in 
Florence, there is one in Milan, of which the chief 
players are Signori Andreoli (piano), Papini, Marenco, 
Cavallini, an! Truffi. 


—Auber compus:d, just before his death, two string 
quartets, said to be quite distinct in form from any for- 
mer works of that class, and to be full of charm. They 
are in the possession of his nieces, with whom the Paris 
Conservatoire is negotiating for them. 


—Mlle. Nita Gaetano is very highly spoken of in Paris 
as a vocalist. She is a pupil of Roger, and will be a 
public singer. Another singer of great promise is a 
young lady named Linnia, a pupil of Campana, who, it 
is, said bids fair to rival Adelina Patti. 


—It is perhaps not known that Adelina Patti was once 
a poor barefooted girl in the streets of New York.” She 
is now the Marquise de Caux—a doubtful honor, how- 
ever—the favorite of courts, of cities, and of nations, 
and is said to own more diamonds than any lady in 
Europe. 


—It is one hundred and thirty years since Handel 
brought out for the first time the oratorio of the Mes- 
siah. Its success was so great that at its repetition the 
ladies of Dublin left their crinoline at home in order 
that an additional one hundred listeners might be got 
into the room. 


—Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which was a deplor- 
able failure when produced in this country, has met with 
a better fate in Russia. Adelina Patti seems to have 
had the genius to give it vitality, as Nilsson did to 
Thomas’ “ Hamlet.’’ The opera was recently performed 
at St. Petersburg in presence of the Czar, the Empress, 
and an immense audience. 


—Tartina, the celebrated Italian violinist, one night 
dreamed that the devil appeared to him, challenged him 
to a trial of skill on the fiddle, and played a pivce won- 
derful for its beauty and difficulty. When Tartina 
awoke, he could not remember the exact notes, but he 
could reproduce the general character of the music, 
which he did in a composition ever since known as the 











—Charles Dickens is to be “* monumented.” 
—J.K. Emmett is shortly going to Europe. 


—Mr. and Mrs Bandmann have gone to California. 


—-Mr. Charles Barron has been re-engaged for the 
coming season at the Boston Muscum. 


—Miss Edith Wynne and Mad. Patey are again sing- 
ing in oratorios and concerts in London. 


—Mozart composed a symphony for a full orchestra 
when only eight years of age. 

—Mlle. Zoe, the Cuban sylph, is starring around New 
England. 

—Joachim is fiddling at St. Petersburg, and Vieux- 
temps has returned to Belgium to receive an ovation 
from the honest burghers of his native town. 

—Mr. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, has gone to Europe to 
select not only music, but choruses and orchestras, for 
the Boston Jubilee. 


—The impressario, B. Ullman, has offered the violin- 
ist, Leopold Anor, a brilliant three years’ engagement in 
Europe and America. It has not yet been accepted. 

—Mr. H. D. Palmer, Manager of Niblo’s Garden, is 
rapidly recovering from his recent severe illness. He 
will sail fur Europe shortly. 

—Liszt is at present occupied in composing an orato- 
rio, ‘‘Stanislaus,’’ which will be a side piece to h‘s 
‘*Saint Elizabeth.” The text is taken from Polish his- 
tory. 

—A young American lady, Miss Jennie Armstrong, is 
making an extraordinary sensation in the musical world 
of Vienna by her splendid voice and her superb acting 
in opera there. 

—Miss Carlotta Leclerq, at the close of her present 
engagement at Booth’s Theater, will leave for San Fran- 
cisco, where she has been engaged to play four weeks, 
commencing May 6, at the California Theater. 

—Of the famous Straus Band, Josef Straus died last 
fall, Johann is employed at St. Petersburg by the Em- 
peror, and Edward lives at Vienna. It is the latter who 
will probably assist at the coming Peace Jubilee. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Florence leave for Europe on the 
Scotiaon May8. Mrs. Florence will remain in Italy one 
year to perfect herself in music, while her husband re- 
turns here in the fall. 


—Miss M. Rosetti, who was singing last autumn at 
the Crystal Palace, London, in English opera, has been 
engaged for the spring season at the Theatre des Ital- 
iena, Paris. 

—William Castle, the tenor, at the close of the present 
operatic season, will accompany Mme. Parepa-Rosa to 
Europe, where he expects to remain one year, during 
which time he will visit Italy, and very probably sing 
there. 

—Sir Graffigna, from Milan, composer and instructor 
of Mile. Nilsson, has arrived in London with a pupil of 
great promise, Mile. Anna Renzi. This young lady has 
arich, powerful soprano voice, and will shortly be heard 
in public. 

—Prince Poniatowski, the favorite composer of the 
Empress Eugenie, who was made a Senator of the Empire, 
and afterward went, with the Imperial family, to En- 
gland, has returned to Paris, and is now a candidate 
for Auber’s seat at the French Institute. 


—Herr G. Carlherg, late chef d’orchestre of the late Im- 
perial Opera at St. Petersburg and Warsaw, has been 
engaged by Mr. Max Maretzek, to conduct the orchestra 
during the approaching season of the “ Lucca” Italian 
Opera at the Academy of Music, New York. 


—tThe death is announced in Paris of Madame Duprez, 
who, years ago, was a popular singer in Italian opera 
in Paris andelsewhere. She was a pupil of the renowned 
Choron Institute; but her celebrity has been overshad- 
owed by that of her husband, the famous tenor, Duprez, 
who is now a professor at Brussels. The funeral of 
Madame Duprez took place in Paris, and was attended 
by most of the leading authors, composers, and artists 
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—‘* Frou-Frou”’ has been produced in Calcutta, India. 


—Paris is to have four new theaters on the Boulevard 
du Temple. 


—An adaptation from Thackeray is promised by a 
London theatrical manager. 


—Katie Putnam, ot Evansville, has written a play, 
which is called Mignonette. 


—Miss Moodie, a young American, has become quite 
famous at the London theaters. 


—The first theater ever established in America was at 
Williamsburg, Va., in September, 1752. 


—Mr. C. H. Vandenhoff, the actor, purposes to return 
to the United States next autumn. 


—Itis understood that Mr. Sothern will not return to 
England at the close of the present season, but will re- 
main in-America for some years to come. 


—Drury Lane Theater, London, is to have an iron cur- 
tain on the stage as a precaution against fire. It’s 
about the only theater in London wholly uninsured. 


—The mayor and prominent citizens of Montgomery, 
Ala., have told Janauschek how well they were pl-ased 
with her acting in a formal address of thanks. 


—Rossi, who is celebrated on the boards in Europe, is 
maintaining his dramatic reputation at the Nicolini, 
Florence. 


—The Imperial Theater in Vienna paid, last year, 
thirty thousand florins to the authors of original plays 
performed on that stage. 


—John Brougham is said to have written over one 
hundred acting plays, not one of which can be set down 
as a failure in its practical application to the stage. 


—Charles M. Barras, once an actor and putative author 
of that millipedal monstrosity, the Black Crook, made 
$50,000 in recent oil speculations. 


—Mr. Frederick Robinson, it is stated, wi.l be the 
‘‘leading man”’ at the Globe Theater, Boston, next sea- 
son, 


—It is reported that Edwin Forrest intends to erect 
® new theater up-town in New York, at a cost of 
$500,000. 


—Many of the theaters in New York have adopted the 
plan of having a hose and all the appara‘us for putting 
out fire in front of the orchestra chairs in the aisle, 
where it can be used at a moment’s notice. 


—Hopkinsville, Ky., enjoyed an exposition of the 
**bare-back ’ drama the other day. Two negroes con- 
victed of stealing, anda whipping-post, with more wood 
than steel in it, were the principal dramatis persone. 


—Ginn Brothers, Boston, who have just published Mr. 
Hudson's new work on Shakespeare, have in press his 
‘*Family Shakespeare; also twelve plays in two vol- 
umes, pruned and annotated for family reading. 


—When Forrest was a young man, before his public 
appearance, he played in private theatricals in Philadel 
phia, as Lady Anne, in the tragedy of “ Douglas.” 
Fancy Edwin Forrest as a young lady! 

—A new sensation is to be afforded the Londoners by 
the appearance of Davee Carson Sahib Ka Pucka Su- 
masha, who is coming from India to give portraitures 
of the humorous aspects of the Hivdoo character. 


—It is reported that Mr. Augustin Daly will under- 
take the management of the Grand Opera House, New 
York, next season, and that Mr. Maurice Grau, nephew 
of the well-known manager, Mr. J. Grau, will, at the 
Same period, assume the management of the Union 
Square Theater, devoting it to opera bouffe. 


—Victor Hugo is allowed fifteen per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of ‘‘ Ruy Blas,”’ and the nightly receipts at the 
Odeon, in Paris, are reported to be from 5,000 to 6,000 
francs. 

—Stuart Robson, of old one of the most popular 
comedians in Selwyn’s Theater, Boston, before Fechter’s 
fiasco, has made himself a great favorite this season at 
the Varieties in New Orleans. 

—Miss Bateman, who has been for some time suffering 
from a weakness of the eyes, and, consequently, unable 
to appear on the stage, writes to the Liverpool papers 
that she is at last rapidly recovering. 

—Recently a lady visited the Boston Museum who had 
not been inside of a theater within the last sixty-five 
years. The last performance she had seen was when 
Fennel performed at the old Federal-street Theater in 
1807, and she remembered the occasion. « 

—Mr. Dion Boucicault says that no English govern- 
ment, Liberal or Conservative, would dare stop the 
English piracy of French plays, and that it requires 
something more than audacity to talk of American 
piracy while our pockets are full of French plays. 

—London newspapers mention the revival of Foote’s 
comedy of the ‘* Lame Lover,”’ for the first time since its 
presentation at the old Haymarket, in 1770. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says that it wearies the spectators and be- 
wilders the actors. 


—A new style of drop curtain that has been adopted 
in several theaters abroad is an immense mirror, in 
which the andience can survey themselves and their 
neighbors at their leisure and without the trouble of 
turning their heads. 


—Pauline Markham’s friends indignantly deny that 
she has become a second rate and poor actress, as has 
lately been asserted by correspondents. It is said that 
her diamonds alone would support her comfortably for 
ten years to come. 


—Mr. T.C. De Leon's play called ‘‘ Cheat,” written 
for Mr. Lawrence Barrett, and now the property of that 
actor, was performed at the Mobile Theater, April 1, 
for the first time on any stage, by a local theatrical club 
called ‘‘ The Histrionics,’’ and the author personated 
Wynne Meredith, the leading part. 


—M. Pauline Menier, acting at Lille, in France, per- 
sonated Rodin, in ‘‘The Wandering Jew,’’ and played 
his part so well that he elicited groans and hisses from 
his excited audience, and at length received the unex- 
pected and startling tribute of an apple, which was 
flung by an infuriated spectator and which smote him 
full upon the nose. 


—Next to the Bolshoi Theater, St. Petersburg, which 
seats 5,000 persons, the New York Academy of Music is 
the largest structure of the kind. That seats 4,700. 
The La Scala, at Milan, seats 4,000; the San Carlo, at 
Naples, 3,600; Drury Lane, London, 3,500; Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, 2,850; Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, 2,200; the Academy of Music, Paris, 1,950; La 
Fenice,*Venice, 3,000, and the Opera Comique, Paris, 
1,500, 


—The New York Tribune speaking of the appearance 
of Mis« Leclerq at Booth’s Theater in that city, says: 
‘* For one thing, among others, Miss Carlotta Leclerq is 
a refreshing actress to behold; she embodies health and 
the enjoyment of life, possessing warmth, color, and 
natural buoyancy ; and she is thus a grateful contrast 
to the everlasting skin-and-bones and carroty hair, in 
which, of late years, so much of the feminine intellect 
of the stage has been enveloped.”’ 


—Mr. Dunlap, in his history of the American theater» 
gives the following items of salaries paid per week at the 
Park Theater, New York, when he leased it for $5,000 a 
year, in 1798: ‘*‘Mr. and Mrs. Hallam, $50; Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, $45; Mrs. Oldmixon, $37; Mr. Cooper, 
$25; Mrs. Melmoth, $20; Mr. Tyler, $20; Mr. Jefferson, 
$23; Mr. Martin, $18 (and for superintending the stage 
and making properties, $7 more); Mr. Hallam, Jr., $16; 
Mrs. Hogg, $14; Mr. Hogg, $13; Miss Westray, $13; 
Mr. Lee, $12, as performer and property man; two mes- 
sage carriers, $8; Mrs. Seymour, $16; Mr. Seymour, $9; 
Mr Miller, $12; Miss Hogg, $4; estimate of others, $54; 
Mrs. Collins, $12; with supernumeraries, $32; in all, 
$480." The plays on the opening night, January 20, 
1798, were Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It,” and the 
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—What key is the hardest totune? Donkey. 


—A musical genius of this city is so full of quavers that 
he always makes a ‘‘ stop’? when he comes to a ‘ bar."’ 


—Herr de Gurdy is the last arrived foreign instru- 
mental performer in our streets. 


—Philip Phillips is exultingly pointed to as the cream 
of Methodist minstrelsy. 


—A country editor complains that his bank note de- 
tector will be of little use unless his subscribers pay their 
bills. 


—A young man generally gives a lock of his hair to his 
sweetheart before he marries her. After marriage she 
generally he)ps herself. 


—A saw log thirty feet long is being made into a flute 
for the Boston jubilee. Nitro-glycerine will be used to 
blow it. 


—A country newspaper criticises the tenor of a troupo 
of strolling singers with the remark that his song, ‘*‘ My 
Pretty Jane,’’ would warp a bass-wood rail. 


—An erudite Georgian wrote to the Savannah News to 
inquire if Mr. Shakespeare, of whom he had recently 
heard, was an army correspondent in the late war. 


—Mamma—* Now take your medicince like a good girl, 
and when you get well I ll buy you a nice dolly.”’ Sick 
child—‘‘ Please, ma, make it a Dolly Varden.” 


—An outrageous New York scribbler libels the enter- 
tainment of the concert saloons by calling the ‘ lectures ”’ 
of the Woodhullions, *‘ oratorical can-cans.” 


—An exchange having advised its readers to plant peas 
**in the new of the moon,”’ the Norristown Herald asks, 
** But how are they going to do it? 
up. The ground is a better place to plant peas anyhow.”’ 


They can’t reach 


—A small Georgian was petitioning for “our daily 
bread ”’ previous to retiring, when he was interrupted by 
his younger brother, who whispered, ‘‘ Ask for cake, 
Johnny, ask for cake.”’ 


—An Indian agent says that children’s hymns are very 
popular among the Indians, and that the most savage 
savages sing them upon the war-path. ‘ Now I lay me” 
must be very touching with a war-hoop accompaniment, 


—Schneider wore a costume costing three thousand 
roubles in opera bouffe at St. Petersburg lately, and 
there was so little of it that all beholders wondered where 
the money had been put. 

—Dr. Damrosch, the newly appointed editor of the 
New York Music Zeitung, is unfortunate. A suburban 
paper copies his first article, with the signature changed 
(by a slight typographical error) to Dambosch. 


—** I always sing to please myself,” said a gentleman 
who was humming a tune in company. ‘‘Then you are 
not at all difficult to please,” said a lady who sat next to 
him. 


—Wagner has written an imperial march in honor of 
the German victories. A contemporary says it is ‘‘in 
the music of the future vein,’ resembles a concert of 
4,000 cats held next door to a boiler-maker’s shop in full 
blast, and sure to be immensely popular. 


—Lady Harriet Beaufort—young, titled, and rich— 
was captured by old Mario, when he was taking his fare- 
well of the operatic stage in London lately. The lady 
has done worse, too—she has married the venerable relic 
of the old red sandstone period of musical geology. 


—A young theological student, not far from Boston, 
recently invited a young lady to attend aconvert. The 
damsel’s answer to the invitation was in this wise: “If 
you come as a ‘temporal supply,’ I must decline the in- 
vitation. I am only hearing ‘regular candidates.’”’ 





farce of the ** Purse.” 





He did n’t supply. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


MAY BULLETIN 


or 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 








Dic sasocscerssenssrescncnessoseooccsensasosoussvescatens coceseest Bliss, 35 

Sacred song; highest note, B; fine solo fur baritone. 
Accompaniment easy, suitable for either piano or organ. 
‘It was thy will, my Father, that laid thy servant low; 
It was thy hand, my Father, that dealt the chastening 

blow ; 
It was thy mercy bade me rest my weary soul a while, 
And every blessing that I receive, reflects thy gracious 
smile,” 

The Farewell Letter, 

G] ve cccee seccees «Gray. 39 

Highest note wy ‘Ae effec ctive concert cong, ‘beautifally 
arranged. 
See the Pale Moon. 

DD .cccccocoscecccrenccccseccsscecoceccosesccescoscccoucese Campana, 40 

The popular duet, with the original [talian words, and 
new and beautiful translation, 
The Orphans’ Plea. 

FP .. cccccccceccccccssocsoceccccees sececesens coscscsecsoeses Crandall, 30 

‘‘And plaintive accents greet your ear, 
As with a glance you turn aside, 


And baby lips lisp out the words, 
‘The other day, my mother died.’ ”’ 


This beautiful song has an easy, yet effective Chorus. 
AVE VEPUIM...ccccccccccsccsccccsscccccsecsccreccveseccoees Wiesel. 30 
An original, but quite difficult solo for baritone, with 
accompaniment for the organ. 
Just Because He Loves Me, I’m Happy as a 


Queen. 
C... .ceccesccecccccerocsccccccss sscccssesecsovccessseessesccsoes Mary. 30 


The oney of a maiden’s stove, charmingly told. 


“My love, he has a soft blue eye, with silken lashes 
drooping, 

Its glances are like gentle rays from heaven's gates down | 
stooping— 

As bright ce smiles from paradise, as truthful and serene, 

And when they shine upon me, I am jeweled like a 
queen. 


This song has been sung at several concerts with much 


success, 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
I Love But Thee. 
D. K.. eve roscocsess scommsecenns OO 


This beautiful romance can not “fail to > pieeen, tatee- 
ducing, as it does, a fresh, original melody, with spark- 
ling runs, brilliant and effective. In difficulty, about 
grade 4. 

The ‘Visitor ? Pollea., ......00.0.seseeseseeseeeedhirley. 30 

The movement of this little piece is so marked, that all 
who listen tv it must join in the dance. It is inscribed 
to the readers of the Musica Visitor, 

Coral Caves. 

Four hands. ...cccccccccccccccccscsce covese coccoscecccsese Ryan, 1.00 

An attractive arrangement of this immensely popular 
piece for two performers on one piano. It is already 
selling well. 





Full Stock of all Kinds of 


Music Books. 


Liberal Discount to Booksellers and the Trade. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


Cincinnati, O. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





another name. 


Published by 





The True Choir, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 

that ever was published. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. 

specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 





THE POPULAR 
Sabbath School Music Books for 1872 are: 


Per Dos. 
The Prize, by Geo. F. Root, - + - $3.60 





| The Charm, by P. P. Bliss, - - - 3.60 
The Crown, by L. H. Dowling,- - 3.60 
| The Silver Spray, by W.H. Doane, 3.60 
| The Chapel Gems, by Geo. F. Root, 3.60 
The Sparkling Jewels, by Kaowtes 


Shaw, - - ae 3.00 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO. OBTAIN A 


PIANO or ORGAN. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 








Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE. with all IMPROVEMENTS, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





It wears better than any other of its kind! 


THE PRIZE, 


FOR OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Is so popular that it is now selling so rapidly that the 
publishers are printing it in editions of 20,000 e ach. 

Tue Prize contains one hundred and ninety-two pages, full 
of tunes and songs that have created greater enthusiasm 
than has been seenin a schools for years. 

Price $3.60 per dozen lished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





On the first issue of the Mustcat Curricu.om, the author, desirous of having the 
work as perfect as possible, invited and obtained the opinions and criticisms of a 
large number of practical teachers with a view of improving later editions. 

The Chicago fire, by destroying most of the plates of the book, furnished an oppor- 
tunity for making this revision in the most complete manner. 

An entire new set of plates has, therefore, been made under the immediate super- 
vision of the author, Mr. Geo. F. Root, who has made many important changes, addi- 
tions, and excisions, being careful, however, not to interfere with the general plan, or 
to introduce any radical changes which would make it less acceptable to those teachers 
who have been accustomed to the work in its old form. The concluding pages in the 
old book, not being necessary to the unity of the work, are bound separately under 
The Curricutum wil! not, in future, be published in parts. 

Tue New Currico.om, as it now stands, is a book of 168 pages, royal quarto, con- 
taining numerous engravings, finely printed from large clear type, is substantially 
bound, and embodies, it is believed, the best method of teaching extant. 


Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


THE SONG KING, 





For Singing Classes 


By H. R. PALMER. 


| 
| 
| 
| AND CONVENTIONS; 
| 
| 


Send $1.00 for | Song 


CINCINNATI, | 


| 
| 


This work contains one hundred and ninety-two pages, 
being eighty pages larger than its popular predecessor, the 


Queen. 
| Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per dozen. 
| Published by 
| John Church & Co. 
| 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 
By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 
Geo. F. Rootand P. P. Biiss, together with an excellent 
assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 
bound in boards only, 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. Send 30 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MARCH AND CHORUS, 
From the Second Act of 
TANNHAUSER 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


In Book Form, Stiff Paper Covers; for the use of 
Choral Societies and Singing Associations. 





CINCINNATI, 0. | 





Price, 50 cents a single copy. 

The grand tournament scene of the opera of Tann- 
hauser is opened with this stirring and beautiful chorus, 
which is issued now, with English words and Piano ac- 
companiment, in this shape for the first time. 

Nothing more effective or appropriate for public society 
entertainments can be produted. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


| 
| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
| CINCINNATI, 0. 
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1. What tho’ the way be dark, And some we love, no more; The sun is always bright Up-on the oth-er shore. 
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2. Some rays may fall a- round, In _ sor-row’s dark-est day; Receive them in the heart, They'll drive the gloom a- way. 
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| 3. To see the cheer-ing light, May we ne’er strive in’ vain, But look a-way from earth, When earthly pleasures wane. 
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So catch the heavenly gleams That fall up-on our way, Un - til we reach the fadeless light Of that e-ter-nal day. 
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| So catch the heavenly gleams That fall up-on our way, Un- til we reach the fadeless light Of that e-ter-nal day. 
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1. E - ter - nal source of ev - ery joy, Well may thy praise our lips employ, While in thy tem-ple we ap-pear, To hail thee, Sovereign of the year! 
3. The flow-ery spring, at thy com-mand, Perfumes the air, a - dorns the land; The sum-mer rays with vig - or shine, To raise the corn, to cheer the vine, 
5. Seasons and months, and weeks and days, Demand suc-cess-ive songs of praise; And be the grate-ful hom-age paid, With morning light and evening shade, 



































2. Wide as the wheels of nature roll, pared hand supports and sie the whole; The sun is taught by thee to rise, And darkness when to vail the skies, 
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we 4. Thy hand, in autumn, richly pours, Through all our coasts, redundant stores: And winters, softened by thy care, No more the face of hor - ro — 
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6. Here in thy house let incense rise, And cir-cling Sabbaths bless our eyes, Till to those loft - y heights we soar, Where days and years revolve no more, 
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Sonc or Triumpepn. L. M. 
Maestoso. 
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1. Soon may the last glad song a - rise Through all the millions of the skies—That song of triumph which re - cords That all the earth is now the Lord’s! 
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2. Let co fA and powers, and kingdoms be Obedient, mighty God, to thee! And, o - ver land, and stream, and main, Wave thou the scepter of thy reign. 
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With somber tone. 
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1. In the old church tower Hangs the bell, And _ a - bove it, on the vane, In the sunshine and the rain, Cut in 
2. In the old churchtower Hangs the bell, You can hear its on heart beat, Ah! so loud, and wild, and sweet, As the 
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3. In _ the old church tower Hangs the bell, Deep and solemn. Hark! again, Ah! what passion and what pain, With her 
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4. In the old church tower Hangs the bell, "Tis a friend that seems to know All our joys and all our woe; It is 
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gold, St. Peter stands, With the keys in his two hands, And all is well! All is well! All is well ! 


par - son says a prayer O’er his hap -py lov-ers there, While all is well! 
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hands upon her breast, Some poor ih has gone to rest Where all is well! All is well ! 
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glad when we are wed, It - sad when we are dead, But all is well! All is well! All is well! 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, A. D. 1872, by Jonx Cnurcn & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, DR ¢. 
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Dr, J LOATING Pown. 





THE LANGUAGE OF HEAVEN; 


Composed by C. C. McCABE. 
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The Language of Heaven. 3, 
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in your song 




















The Language of Heaven. 3. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL 


VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, TracneR or SinGING, PIANO, AND 
ORGAN. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





RTHUR MEES, or Westeran University, Teacher 
A of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
C 169 George Street. 





R. HOEG, Tracurre or Guitas. Orders left with 
- John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 


ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
__ TEACHER or VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacner or Music, ees 
St., bet. 4th and 6th Sts., Covington, Ky. 7 | 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teacuesr or Prano, Guitar, 





| THE OWLY LINE 


VAND ALTA PIVINNAT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ROUTE WEST. 


'\23MILESTHESHORTEST 


EXPRESS TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for 87. LOUIS and THE WEST. 


running PuLLman’s celebrated Draw- 
inc Room Steepine Cars, from 


NEW YORK 


| PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNAT! 


toy Nema Vi0La, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND ’ 


THoroven Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evenin 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also atten 
to conducting of amateur orchestras andsinging societi 


AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


St. ZOVUIS, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Great « 


West Bound Koute for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St.Joseph. 
To KANSAS for the purpose of establishing 


EMI GRANT themaelves in new homes, will have liberal 
iser 


mination made in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory com- 





Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Treacner or VIOLIN AND PIAno, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 


| traveling together ; and their baggage. emigrant outfit, ao 


on regular rates wil! be given to co'onists and large parties 
stock 


will be — on the most favorable terms, presenting to Colonists 
and secre es such comforts and accomodations as are presented by 
| @o other route. 


© ‘Tickets can be obtained at all = a Ticket Offices in the 


| Bastern, Middle, and Southern Sta’ 
Cc. E. FO 


Church & Co. ly 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Tracuer or Prano, 


ORGAN AND VocaL Music Residence, 184 Long- | 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacuer or Vocat anv INstTRU- 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly | 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frencn, ITALIan 
AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 1y | 





HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacuer oF VIOLIN. Ofice | 





Orders left with John | 


Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 
ERMAN A. ELZNER, Tracner oF PIANO AND | 
Stnerna No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





|" er RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- | 
lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will | 


begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Kesidence No. 330 West 
Court Street. 





C= WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- | 


ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
a John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





W. GILCHRIST, Proresson or Vocat Music 
e in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 
wre is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
oice, Theory of Music and (‘omposition. Address: 
a Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 
y 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for ‘‘oncerts, Balls, 

Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 
Church &Co., will receive prompt attention. 

ly «, M. HEIDEL. 





M™": LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Musto, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. = = 





} ge G, ANDRES, Tzacner or P1ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. '87 West Seventh 8t. ly 





o*. A. ©. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cunrrva- 
TION OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN Stnaina. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 


ROFESSOR FR. W ERNER: STEINBRECHER, Mvsic 


. TEACHER. Leave orders at No. 12 W: 
or at the Music Stores. est Ninth’ am, 


Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 


John Church & Co. 











LLETT, "Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
ROBT. EMMETT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis. 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON A. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


‘North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS OW ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





@@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AKRON, OHIO. 








The next session of this Music ScHooL com- 
mences Tuesday, July 9, 1872, and closes 
August 20. 

TEACHERS. 
Mr. N. Cor Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘« J. M. Norrn, St. Louis, Mo. 
“ J.C. Coox, New York City. 
“ H.C. Coox, New York City. 

Miss Saran AsHMUN (Pupil of S. B. Mills), 
Akron, Ohio. 

And a large corps of assistants. 

This is emphatically the ScHooL FoR THE 
TEACHER and those studying for the pro- 
fession. Address for circular, 


MR. N. COE STEWART, 


26 Jennings Ave., Cleveland, O. 
No. 7-9 


87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
cloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


“ HG. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same times 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vooal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
most particular attention, the services of W. W. Gitcuatst, formerly 
V rofessor of Musicin Philadelphia, have been secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For further information. see catalogues, or address : 


MISS CLARA BADR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 





LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul, Omaha, San Francisco 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE. 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Lonisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


S.ieepine Cars run throngh on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicagoand Louisville & St. Louis. 


8. K, HOOPER, Rl. H. G. MINTY, 
Se. F. &. Gen'h Serr, 


CORALITE TOOTH POWDER. 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 





SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums. 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 


QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druygists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 





General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIRE & CO0., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A very Superior Lot of 


Piano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 











CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








(2 
Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


EHRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 
MUSICAL BCOKS 
FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Ballads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. Reminiscences of the Opera. 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 6 00 

GODDARD, JOSEPH. Musical Development, or Re- 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. - 38.25 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 12 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 

MOORE’S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 

GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo, 5.00 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes onall 
Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 
an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 4 





Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters.on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. imo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Life of Rosini. H.S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason's Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Switzlerand. 1.75 
Mendel-sohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2 vols. 16mo 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 


Standard Musical Fiction. 


Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edwards, Amelia B. Barbara’. Hist. Paper. 75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth. 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper -75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Ropert Ciarke & Cu. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ ti, O. 





BUC K’S 


Second Motette Collection. 


A work of unusual merit. Said to exceed in beauty 
even the first collection, which has been received with 
great favor. 

It contains about 50 Motettes, one-fourth original, and 
the remainder skillful adaptations to Church purposes, of 
music by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Hauptman, Liszt, 
Cherubini, Neukomm, and others. 

Mr. DupLey Buck, the author, is one of the losers by 
the Great Fire, but fortunately saves his rgputation, 
which is among the highest as a composer, and his 
Motettes, which should be to him a new beginning of 
good fortune. 

Price, in cloth, $2.75; in boards, $2.50, 

Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





The Emerson Method 
REED ORGANS. 


L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, (and) 
W. S. B. MATTHEWS, of Chicago. 


Part I. Elements, Exercises, Recreations. Part II 
Chords and Technics. Part III. How to use the Stops. 
Choice Collection of Music, Instrumental and Vocal. 
Part IV. Voluntaries and Interludes. 

The compilers have a high reputation and excellent 
judgment, and the book will at once take a place in th: 


first rank. 
Price, $2.50. 





Charming new Cantata for Ladies’ Classes, 
THE CULPRIT FAY. 


THE NEW COMIC SONGSTER. 


Now throw off your Winter cares, and grect the Spring 
with a hearty Ha! Ha! and with some of the hundred 
songs in this collection, not always sensible, but great 
aids to lightheartedness. The funny songs, after all, 


sell best. 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Ensign. 1.00 





Splendid Song. Vignette Title. 


DREAMING, STILL DREAMING. Thomas, 50 





The above Books and Song sent, post-free, on receipt 
of retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


8-tf. 





Dr. Lowell Mason's 
SONG GARDENS 


Have an immense sale. Each Book complete in itself, 

but one naturally succeeds the other in a School Course. 

The Books are 

Perfect Mines of Valuable Materials 
for Music Teachers. 





This Song Garden. (Song Garden 1st Book.) 

Is fur the little ones. Here are Simple Elements, Easy 
Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of them the very 
sweetest flowers of melody. Price, 50 cents. 





The 2d Song Garden. (Song Garden 2d Book.) 
LowE.tt Mason’s CELEBRATED ELEMENTS. 


250 Exercises and Rounds in the “‘ Practical Course.” 
175 Songs. 70 Sacred Tunes. Price, 80 cents. 





The 3d Song Garden. (Song Garden 3d Book.) 
Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism. Vocal 

Culture (with plates). 85 Exercises and Solfeggios. 200 

two, three, and four purt Songs and Glees. Price, $1.00. 


The above Books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


8-tf. 





COLCLAZER’S 


NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK. 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jurgenson & Howarp Watcues, 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
OLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 


Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 


Joun H. Koxrunxen, G. Grimm. 


Koehnken & Oo. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


or info ion, address: . 
1. BH. WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnati 
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NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


For the Summer of 1872. 


A Course of Instructions, Lectures, and Practical Ex- 
ercises, designed for improvement in the art of 


TEACHING MUSIC, 


will be given in Xenta, Ontc, commencing on WEDNES- 
DAY, JuLyY 10, 1872, and continuing in session six weeks. 

The instructions will be under the direction of Mr. A. 
N. JOHNSON, the author of ‘‘ Johnson’s Thorough 
Base,”’ ‘‘ Johnson's Instructions in Harmony,” ‘ The 
True Choir,” ‘*The True Psalmist,’’ “The Allegany 
Collection,” and many other popular musical works. 
Mr. JoHNsoN will be assisted by some of the best teach- 
ers of music in the United States. 


JOHNSON’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


Mr. A. N. Jonnson has made a specialty of the subject 
of improving and simplifying the art of Teaching Sing- 
ing Schools, the art of Conducting Choirs, the art of 
Conducting Musical Associations, as well as the art of 
teaching music in all its branches. 


There is a great want of Music Teachers. 


Not but that there are enough of those who pretend to 
be teachers, but there is a great want of those who 
really understand the art of teaching. Being able to 
sing and play does not qualify any one to teach music, 
any more than being able to read and write qualifies one 
to teach a Union School. The want is of those who 
understand how fo teach. 

When it is borne in mind that more than one hundred 
pianos, and more than one hundred organs, are made in 
the United States every day! and thxt many are going 
to learn to play on every one of these instruments, it 
can readily be understood that there is a 


Great Inducement to Learn to Teach, 


for all who have any natural inclinati.n to be music 
teachers. Mr. Jounson’s system of teaching is one that 
has been highly successful in the hands of all who have 
learned how to teach it. The design of this course of 
instruction, which will commence in Xenia on July 10, 
is to impart a full qualification to teach this system. 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Hardly anything is more needed in this country than 
persons qualified to teach Singing Schools. Farmers, and 
those whose business leaves them at leisure during the 
evenings of fall and winter, can do much good, and 
make nv little money, by qualifying themselves to teach 
Singing Schools properly. This course of instruction 
will impart a thorough qualification to all who have any 
natural taste for teaching Singing. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Common sense teaches that every Church should have 
its singing led by those who know how to sing. The 
singing, in nine out of ten of the Churches in America, 
is simply an abomination to all who have a grain of 
cultivated taste, and even to those whose views of sing- 
ing are governed by the same common sense views which 
govern their views on every other subject. This will 
always be so until the singing in Church is led by a large 
choir, composed of those members of the congregation 
who are willing to spend one evening a week in practice. 
Some one in every Church should be willing to learn to 
be the leader of such a choir. This Normal Course is 
the best course for qualifying a Choir Leader that has 
ever been invented. 





MIAMI ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The exercises of this course of instruction will be held 
in the Miami Academy of Music building, in Xenia, 
Ohio. The above is a representation of this building. It 
is a large four-story brick edifice, and is fully furnished 
with all of the apparatus for successfully teaching music. 
Most Normal Music Schools are held in the basements of 
Churches, in halle over stores, with conveniences extem- 
porized for the occasion. This one will be held in the 
largest, best furnished, and most successful Musical 
Academy in the United States. 

Tuition to the Instructions and Lectures (which will 
occupy five hours each day), Ten Dottars. Instruction 
on instruments will be given. if desired, for Ten Dollars 
additional. This, however, will include the use of inst: u- 
ments and practice rooms. Board will be furnished in 


the Academy building at four dollars a week. Board can 
also be obtained in first-class hotels and boarding-houses. 

For circu'ars, and any desired information, address J. 
ADDISON BROWN, Xenia, Ohio; or JOHN CHUBCH 
& OO., Cincinnati. 8-9. 





Just Published! 


NEW REED ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 





BIMBALL’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Reed Organ, 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


(Author of Kimball's Organ Voluntaries.) 


The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive, 
and Practical Book of the kind that 
has ever been issued. 


This Book Contains 168 large Pages, 
making it the 


Largest Reed Organ Instructor in the Market. 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.—Elementary Exercises. 

Part II.—Scales, Exercises, and Instructive Pieces in all 
the keys. 

Part III.—Miscellaneous Pieces, carefully graded and 
progressively arranged. 

Part IV.—The Minor Scales. 

Part V.—Interludes in all the keys and styles of move- 
ment. 

Part VI.—Modulations from each key to any other key. 

Part VII.—A choice collection of Vocal Gems. 


This book has been prepared expressly for teachers’ 
use, while the copious notes and directions will render it 
valuable as a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 

The exercises are all melodic in character, and pleasing 
to the student. 

But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directions are given, so that it is almost impossible 
for the student to go astray. 

The work is CAREFULLY FINGERED THROUGH- 
OUT. Especial attention has been given to DovsLe 
FINGERING, or the SHIFTING OF FINGERS WHILE HOLDING 
Down a Key. 

The work is esthetically as well as technically pro- 
gressive, l-ading the student by easy stages up to the 
study and appreciation of the best organ music. 

All who have seen it pronounce it 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND EXTANT. 
Printed on fine white paper, and substantially bound 


in boards. 
8-tf. Price, $2.50. 





In Press—Ready May 15th. 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 


By GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 


After many years of careful preparation, under the 
supervision of the late Mr. 8. Brainard, this work is 
now presented to the Musical public. It will be found 
one of the most CompLete, THoRovGH, and Progressive 
books of the kind ever issued, and when examined will 
not fail to take the place of all other Piano Forte 
methods. We especially desire Teachers to examine 


Bearnarp’s New Meruop rok THE Piano Forte. A’ 


complete circular, fully describing this new method, will 
be sent free to any address. 


Paice, Turee Dottars. Copies mailed 
receipt of price. P » post-paid, on 


8-tf. 








THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 


Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L.GARDNER, MUSIC BY H.P. DANKS. 
“Don't be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile ; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.”’ 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


N’T BE ANGRY 


18 


SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


**Don't be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 
Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 


DO 


It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 
times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 


Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 
WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 
THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 


Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 


CHAS. W. HARRIS. 
481 Broadway, New York. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
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